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HE voice came from the bed. 
Do you promise ?’’ it asked, faintly. 


“T cannot !’’ The speaker turns his eyes to 
the open window, through which are visible the 
broad Ashhart acres, rich with the wealth of the | 
golden harvest, and with here and there a tinge 
of decaying summer; then back to the face, 
turning restlessly among the pillows, upon which 
& woman, somewhat past the middle age, is 
half reclining. 

Such a rare face as it must have been in the } 
years gone by! But now there rests upon it | 
the stamp of death and a look of the deepest } 
remorse. 

She has followed his glance, and her eyes are } 
riveted on his face, as she speaks again, with an 
effort : 

“Yes, these broad acres are yours; but there | 
tests upon them a curse that has haunted? 


me by day and by night; a curse that will fol- 
low you, unless the great wrong is expiated, 
Find his daughter, who is alone and friendless ; 
marry her; and then—but not until then—can 
my soul meet his in eternity.’’ 

There is a pause. The dying woman's voice 
sinks almost to a whisper. Great beads of per- 
spiration stand on her son’s brow. 

“Mother, you know not what you ask,’ he 
says. ‘Can two wrongs ever make a right? 
Listen to me,” 

‘‘] will not,”’ she cries, vehemently. ‘‘ Philip, 
hear my story. I loved Ralph Desmond, a poor 
artist, with a devotion that amounted almost to 
idolatry ; yet, in a fatal hour, tempted by this 
paltry gilt and tinsel, I sold myself to a man old 
enough to be my futher. I believe I was mad for 
months afterwards, Oh, can I ever forget his 
curse, when Ralph came and found me the bride 
of another? Pity me! Remember the devotion 
I have given you. Make the last few hours of 
my life happy. Do not let me die with this curse 


; upon me,’ 
‘‘ But I cannot undo the past.”’ 
‘You can lift the curse. Hear me. In a fit o1 


revenge, Ralph Desmond married a girl as poor 
as himself. For years I heard of their struggles 
with poverty ; then they went abroad; and shortly 
after came the news of the death of both, a few 
months apart, But there was a daughter, and it 
is she for whom I have sought in vain. Promise 
me to find her. Marry her, and expiate your 
mother’s wrong-doing.” 

There is a mighty struggle for awhile, in the 
young man’s heart; but the wistful eyes and 
pleading voice of his mother triumph at last. 
Bending his face close to hers, he kisses her lips, 
in a slow sacred way, and says: 

‘I promise.” 

The words act like magic. His mother sinks 
back upon her couch, and clasps her 4 &Crose 
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her breast. Her eyes rest, for a moment, on the 
distant landscape—the broad domain she must 
so soon relinquish—and then they close as if in 
sleep, forever. 

An hour later, Philip leaves the darkened 
room, and walks out into the fast-gathering dark- 
ness. He seeks a favorite meadow, where great 
century-old elms, in groups or singly, throw deep 
shadows on the grass even at midday. The chill 
in the air corresponds with the icy feeling in his 
heart. Heis utterly alone. He is master, indeed, 
of the rich acres before him. But what avails it 
all? He has given up his love. Was the promise 
righ? Just now, his dimmed eyes seek the sky, 
and find there a faint star struggling through the 
darkness, and ke tries to fancy it is his mother’s 
smile. ‘Yes, I was right,’ he says. 
mother, I made her last hours peaceful.’’ The 
star dimples and twinkles, as if it hears him, 
and he watches it with a strange awe, through 
the gloom. 

‘Philip !”’ cries a voice, suddenly. 

A soft hand ‘is laid on his shoulder, bringing 
him ‘back to earth—back to the keen pain he 
must ever after know: for before him stands the 
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‘* Poor ‘ 


only woman he can 
ever love; and be hag 


just sworn his troth 
away from her. 
*T have heard it 


all,’ she says, with 
emotion; ‘your mo- 
ther is dead.”’ 

** Yes,”’ he answers, 
in a vague tone. 

‘And you gave your 
promise ?”’ 

‘** 1 gave it,’’ he re- 
plies. 

‘“‘And I, too, made 
the same promise,” 
she goeson. ‘I pro- 
mised that I would 
never stand between 
you and Ralph Des- 
mond’s daughter.”’ 

“When?” he ut- 
ters, turning and fac- 
ing her. ‘‘ How came 
you to make such s 
vow?’’ Somehow, he 
is angry that she has 
anticipated him. But 
is it not his man’s 
nature? 

‘Yesterday, when 
you were away for the 
, physician, your mother sent for me, and told me 
‘all,’ she says. 

“And you promised, though it may break your 
; heart, as it has mine?’ He grasps her hands 
i rudely, and gazes at her with hungry wistful 
, eyes. 

‘ Could I refuse ?’’ 
was a dying woman.” 

There is a silence. The dew falls. A cricket, 
‘out in a clover-patch, chirps in a loud monoto- 
{mous tone. They have no word to speak, these 
‘two. What shall they say, with the cold silent 
figure lying in the house yonder, upon whose 
face rests a smile born of this very sacrifice? 

“JT shall be going away soon,” he says, 
: brokenly, at last. «Have you no word for me?” 
‘Yes; that you may be happy, and that I 
$may learn to forget you.”’ 

; «True love ean never forget,”” he says, half 
‘ angrily. 

‘But when it is one’s duty—"’ 

He pushes her away. Then, with a sudden 
{ revulsion of feeling, he catches her in his arms 
{and kisses her again and again, passionately—so 
{ passionately that her hat fells off, and her beau- 


Her voice trembles. “It 
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tiful hair tumbles in ita masses down her 
back. 
She extricates herself, with a look of reproach. 
“Oh! how can you?” she cries, and crouches 
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Against a tree, as if for protection, and bursts | 


into violent sobbing. 

“Forgive me,” he says. ‘I will go. 
me one look—only one. I was mad. 
right. We must part.”’ 

He lays his hand on her, appealingly. She 
looks up—oh, with what a look! Reproach, 
wonder, love, despair, all unite in it. 

«“J—I forgive you,” she sobs. ‘‘God help us 
both. ” 


You are 


“God help us,’ he answers, and, fearing to; are old letters, dating back many years. 
trust himself longer, he turns and strikes off { remembers it well. 


Give } 
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It is two years since the old man, who adopted 
her and raised her as his own, died, leaving her 
the bulk of his fortune. 
There is much in life she could enjoy, and yet 


. She is an heivess now. 
she lives quietly on, in the old home, where, at 
every twilight, she steals out, and over the fields, 
down to the meadow-path. Standing there alone, 
she wonders if life is to go on, forever, thus. 

A lawyer, who is settling some business per- 
taining to the estate, has asked for some papers 
of her guardian. This afternoon, in quest of 
them, she opens a private drawer in the great 
| writing-desk, that she never looked into before. 
It contains many faded and yellow papers. Some 
She 
It was here that her adopted 


across the fields, leaving her standing mutely | father used to sit, transacting business. Some- 
leaning against the tree for support, straining her } times he would leave his papers about, if hur- 


eyes through the darkness after him. 


Then she ; riedly called away. She recalls particularly one 


steals home, and, hurrying up to her chamber, { morning, when the careless housemaid had swept 


flings herself on her bed, and 
bursts into a passion of sobs, 
that shake her whole frame. 
The day subsequent to that 
of the funeral, he went away. 
Five years passed. It is again 
September. Bright and mel- 
low falls the late afternoon sun- 
light over the Ashhart estate, 
yet its master is still absent 
from his boyhood’s 
Some day, the place may 
Know him again. But the 
Spring grass and the spring 
buds start, and the summers 
deepen into autumn, and the 
Winter snows come and go, 
and still he is away. To one, 
this long waiting seems a life- 
time. Never, since that last 
meeting in the meadow, has 


home. 


she seen or heard from him. 
She said she would try to for- 
get his love; but she has not 
been able to do so. Where is 
he now? He may be married. 
She has never heard. Even 
though he be single, he is lost 
to her. Perhaps his love is 
dead. Five years’ time brings 
Many changes, and it may 
have wrought its work with 
Philip Ashhart. 

Yet, what is he to her, and 
why can she not forget him? 
Why is it that a woman still 
remembers, when even hope 
is dead? 




















known this man. It must have heen 
when he was abroad, and when she 
was but a child. 

She picks up the paper, and examines 
the date. She finds the receipt must 
have been written when she was two 
years old. As she sits, vainly striving 
to overcome the bitter memories called 
up by that name, she notices another 
paper, with the same handwriting. 
It is but @ scrap, and has evidently 
been torn from some book in haste; 
and the writing is a scrawl: 

“Tam dying. You have been kind 
to me and bought my pictures. I am 
without friends and penniless, but | 
cannot leave my child alone. In pity 
for the poor artist, care for her. ou 
have wealth, and will never miss what 
you give her. But never overshadow 
her young life with an account of her 
father’s struggles and disappointments. 
Do this, and receive a dying man’s 
blessing. Rateu Desmonp.” 

For a moment the room swims before 
her bewildered gaze. Then she drops 
her head upon her clasped hands, and 
bursts into tears, 

She has known, for years, that she 
was an adopted child; but, owing to 
her guardian’s reticence, she has never 
found a clue to her birth until now. 
A deep yearning for the father she 
has never known fills her heart. Oh, 

out a letter that must have fallen on the floor, } that he could have lived, that his child might 
and which would have been lost irrecoverably } have cheered his saddened life! The daughter 
if she had not discovered it. She recalls, too, his } of Ralph Desmond! The knowledge opens all 
look of surprise, almost of consternation, when she } the fleod-gates of the love so long stifled and 
carried it in to him. ‘Yes, yes,” he cried, hur- } pent up. 

riedly, after scanning it, ‘it is one of my papers.; If she could but fly to the arms of Philip, and 
But you haven’t read it? You hayen’t read it?; tell him who she is! No: for, in another 
No? That is right. I know you never read my ; moment, she remembers that five years have 
letters, but I thought you might have looked over ; passed since she has seen him—a long time for 
it, to see if it were really mine,”’ hastily thrust- ; the truest love even to keep silent. Why has he 
ing it into a drawer, as he spoke. She remembers / never written to her? Ah! she remembers that 
all this the more vividly, because she has come { she forbade it. Duty, duty—she talked to him 
»upon a faded letter, which she is sure is the same. | of duty; and all the while her heart has been 
Mechanically she opens it, thinking it may be the } breaking over this cruel separation. 





one the lawyer wants. Bui it is only an acknowl- 
edgment of payment for a painting. What? She 
is about to put it down, when a name stops her. 
Can it be possible? It is signed “Ralph Des- 


Perhaps, after all, he has persuaded himself 
that his promise was unjust. Perhaps he has 
found one who can fill the place of his first love. 
Her hands tremble, as she pushes the papers 


rond.” ‘ back into the drawer, and locks it. She is filled 


Involuntarily she draws back. It is the name 
that has stood between her and her lover. The 
paper drops from her hands. For it flashes on 





with so many deep emotions, over this newly- 
found chapter of her life, that, putting on her bat 
and throwing a shaw! around her shoulders, she 
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ween 


hurries out of the house, through the back gar- ‘ 


den, and down to the meadow. Even there she : 
does not pause, but passes on until she reaches 
the little church-yard, where Philip Asbhart’s ' 
mother sleeps. She has never visited the grave 
before. She has felt an aversion to it, when- 
ever she has looked towards it, as she went to | 
shurch. But now, in her excited state of mind, 
¥ seems a link to the past. She flings herself 
wn the mound, and, with her head resting on her 
hands, clasps the headstone. 

How deeply the woman, sleeping so silently 
here, loved Ralph Desmond, the’ poor painter ! 
How much she, who now kneels on the grave, 
loves this dead woman’s son! How strange a 
world it is! Are she and her lover—living—any 
nearer together than these two lovers—dead? 

“Oh?” she cries, “take back your promise ; 
even from your grave, speak.” 

She does not notice, in her despair, that twilight | 
is closing around her. The chirp of the cricket, ' 
and the twinkling stars, bring back vividly to : 
her mind that night five years before, when she 
parted from her lover. 

There is a step close behind her. A man, tall ; 
and sunburned, as if from many wanderings, } 
stands beside her. The steps arrest her atten- 
tion. She turns suddenly. 

“Philip !’’ she gasps, as she recognizes, even 
in the twilight, even though so altered, the well- 
remembered features. 

“You?” he ejaculates. 

Then, as if trying to keep down some strong ! 
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emotion, he draws back. In another moment, he 
seizes her hands, and exclaims passionately : 

“You! at last—after all these years. I can- 
not obey you. I have wandered—any where— 
to be away from you—to forget the look of your 
eyes—the sound of your voice. It is in vain.” 

She stood trembling before him. She could 
not find words to answer. He began again, more 
vehemently than before. 

‘| thought, if I could only stand by the grave,” 
he said, ‘‘it would give me strength to keep my 
promise'to the bitter end. I did not come that I 
might see you. I thought I could remain for one 
night at the old home, unknown, and, the next 
day, be far away again. But fate determined 
otherwise. I have found you. Don’t turn away 


, fron me. Is it right to keep this promise to the 


dead? Tell me. TI leave it all to you.” 

“T must keep it,” she says, looking at him 
steadily. He reels, as if about to fall. «‘ But,’’ 
she cries, hastily, stepping forward as if to catch 
him, ‘dear Philip, I—1 am Ralph Desmond’s 
daughter.”’ The next moment, he is in her arms. 

The twilight deepens, as she repeats the con- 
tents of the letter she has read that afternoon. 
Night falls; but they heed it not. Behind the 
church-yard trees, the moon rises, and they see 


‘in it the harbinger and promise of a new day. 


By the grassy mound, they renew their vows. 
At last, they turn to walk home. As they go 


} slowly along the meadow-path, hand in hand, 
} they feel that naught but happiness shall hence- 


forth come from Love’s SAcriFIice. 


BY FANNIE ISABELLE SHERRICK, 


I see them pass—two graceful figures, 
Under the shadows there— 

Out from the ball-room’s heated circles 
To the moonlit-flooded air. 


She is a princess, jewel-laden, 
And he i¢ a priest, to-night ; 

And their hands have touched in the mad’ning dances 
Under the blazing light. 


The eyes she hath, they are full of splendor, 
And he has will that is strong ; 

The hair she hath, it is like the sunlight, 
And a voice that is like a song. 


+ ato 


Oh, is it strange that a priest should wander 
Under the stars of light 

With a fair young princess, robed in laces, 
Nor heed the hours in flight? 


Oh, is it strange he should whisper phrases 
That never said priest before— 

Phrases, forsooth, that were never uttered 
In the pages of priestly lore? 


Their hands have touched in the shadowy starlight, 
Love's story is told again. 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—12. 


Oh, is it the joy of love’s dear passion, 
Or only a dream of pain? 


Why should I care that a priest should wander 
Under the stars of night 

With a fair young princess, jewel-laden, 
Far from the blazing light? 


What matters it—the love that he gives her— 
He with his will so strong: 

She with her eyes of dreamy splendor, 
And her voice that is like a song? 


Only this—that their shadows haunt me, 
In the starlit golden glow; 

And I feel the love in my own heart swelling 
With its passionate ebb and flow. 


Only this—that they bring me mem’ries 
Of lovers who never meet; 

Of pain, and a sorrowful tragedy woven 
Into a romance sweet. 


Only this—that T pity the lovers, 
With their kisses and tender sighs: 

For the busy world has no time for romance, 
And love is a thing that dies. 
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“You will not like this nephew of mine,” {and romantic mind as best she could. She 
Agnes said. ‘But you must tolerate him, for} had met Agnes in Florida, the previous winter; 
my sake, while he stays.” ; the two had become friends: and now she was 

“And why, pray, do you make an assertion } paying a visit to Agnes, at the latter's country- 
like that?’ queried Mrs, Belford, toying with } residence. 
the rings on Agnes’s hand. ‘Is he so very dis-; ‘I am sure not to like her, Aunt Agnes,” 
agreeable ?”’ } Albert said, frankly, a few hours later, hearing 

“‘Oh, no, indeed,’ Agnes hastened to reply. } her description of Mrs. Belford. ‘(A woman who 
‘He can be very agreeable, and, as I have told } roams around the world without her husband, and 
you, he is quite my ideal. Yet he has a cold goes to balls and theatres without him, is not my 
undemonstrative nature, and, as you are so warm } ideal. Or one who permits other gentlemen to 
and full of sweet emotion, I am sure he will ; admire her—and you tell me she is much admired 
impress you unpleasantly. He often makes } by gentlemen.’’ 
people think he dislikes them, because of his} ‘But her husband will not go out with her,” 
reserve. 1am sorry he is so shy. It would be} his aunt explained. ‘He cares only for busi- 
pleasanter for you, otherwise.”’ ‘ness, and the races, and his dogs. He abom- 

“If he were one who would button my gloves, ; inates an opera, has no ear for music, while she 
you mean,”’ she said, ‘‘and hold my fan, and turn ; is music-mad. Moreover, she occupies a social 
a delicate compliment. Oh, dear, no; I do not ; position which compels her to entertain and be 
want that sort.of thing here, Agnes. I came to} entertained. She went South to escape a North- 
you to rest—body, heart, and brain—and I am} ern winter, and Mr. Belford insisted upon her 
quite willing to get away from all the frivolous ; going; yet he would not accompany her.” 
follies of the fashionable world. But how old is; Twenty-four hours later, Alfred was not hostile 
he?” {to Mrs. Belford. She had fathomed him at once, 

‘Albert is twenty-five. Rather peculiar, too: { and, playing the part of innocence and modesty, 
rigid in his ideas of propriety ; very severe in his kad subjugated him at a single interview. 
judgment.” ‘She's not a bit forward, but very modest and 

‘* Has he ever been in love ?”’ ; gentle,’ he said to his aunt, “and she has a 

“ Not that I know of. I really wish he would } pathetic look in her eyes, which makes me feel 
lose his heart: it might do him good. But he } sorry for her.” 
finds young ladies either too bold, too frivolous, ‘Sorry for her?’’ Alas, poor Albert! Sym- 
or too silly. He has some high and impossible : pathy is the first step toward the abyss of folly, 
ideal of female divinity in his mind, some perfect } with many men, at least. 
paragon of virtue, propriety, and modesty, for; Day by day, this practiced coquette wove her 
whom he is waiting.” } web more and more closely about Albert. 

‘Poor thing,’’ sighed Agnes, as her friend § “T am sad, this morning,’ she said, a fort- 
went to her room to dress. ‘‘ What a pity she is } night after that first meeting, ‘* because my life is 


‘ 
Q 


not appreciated at home. She is just starving for ; so unfilled—so void. I married, when a mere 
affection.” child, a man without one taste in common with 

Mrs. Belford was thirty, looked twenty, and me. He gives me a house, but not a home. He 
was dowered with those magnetic charms and gives me jewels and gold, but no affection. My 
intangible graces which are so much more pow- } heart starves, and I try, as best I may, to make 
erful than mere beauty, at least when coupled life endurable. And I have been so happy here 





with tact and taste. She dressed exquisitely ; | 
understood the art of pleasing and seeming 
pleased; read character swiftly; and was a 
thoroughly charming woman. 

Wedded to a practical. matter-of-fact man, who 
gave her no sentiment, but plenty of money, she 
SS restless cravings of a hungry heart 

( 


14) 


—oh, so happy! I dread the thought that I 
must go away next week.” 

/ «Next week? You must not—shall not,” 
Albert answered, and took both her hands in his, 
to give emphasis to his words. 

She withdrew them, with a pretty little shake 
of the head. But she did not go away the next 
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week, or the next. And all the while poor 
Albert fell deeper into ‘the pit she had digged 
for him.”’ 

He was sitting on a low ottoman at her feet, in 
the twilight, one evening, when she renewed the 
subject of her going. She felt him tremble, and 
the hand that she reached down to take in her 
»wn was cold, 

She was stirred by the dramatic situation. 
Mrs. Belford was very fond of the dramatic, on 
or off the stage 

“1 want you to forget whatever has seemed 
too frank in my manner,’ she said, in a half- 
broken voice. ‘‘1 do not want you to despise 
me—"” 

“Despise you? Great heaven! I worship 
you,” he cried, wildly. ‘‘I could die for you.”’ 

‘Hush !’’ she said, softly. ‘‘Do not die for 
me, but live. Live wholly worthy of this beauti- 
ful and sacred experience, which has come to 
glorify all life for me, and, I trust, for you also. ‘ 
Take this,’’ she slipped a circle of gold upon his ; 
finger, ‘‘and never remove it until my image is 
displaced in your heart.”’ 

_ It will never be removed, in life or death,” | 
he said, solemnly. 

“I hope not. I believe not,’’ she responded. 
“Yet, if you ever cease to worship and revere 
my memory, take off the ring. If you ever } 
grow to love another woman better than you | 
tove me—do not, dear, let the ring remain. But, : 
so long as I am a power and an influence in your } 
life, wear. it, and kiss it every night ere you go to | 
sleep. . We may never meet again. But it is an 
unworthy love which cannot be true through 
separation and silence. Good-bye, and heaven 
bless you.” 

In the morning, she was really gone. She had 
grown tired of the flirtation, and chose this } 
dramatic way to end it. Her poor dupe missed 
her every hour. Yet he was in that exalted state } 
of brain and heart where no actual physical pres- } 
ence was needed to make him happy. A whole 
new world, a heaven, had opened to him, during } 
the last few weeks. 

He had viewed women from a distance always, : 
and knew them only as he read of them in books. } 
Now, suddenly, a fascinating, lovely, and accom- 
plished woman had crept into his heart, opening } 
all its windows and doors to a flood of light. A 
sudden ambition seized him to become distin- 
guished for her sake. Life opened before him ‘ 
with new possibilities. He wanted her to feel a! 
pride in him: to give him respect and admiration | 
as well as love. He felt all his former ideas of | 
fife changed and trausformed by this experience. } 
He had charity now for the whole suffering 
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erring world ; he was at last, he said, akin to all 


humanity. Every night he kissed the little ring, 


‘ and breathed a silent ‘God bless her!’’ 


A year went by, and then there came to him 
an intolerable and unconquerable desire to look 
They bad never 
exchanged one word or line; in all this time; but 
Albert had kept himself informed of her welfare, 
through his aunt. Agnes was with her now, at the 
seashore. 1t was quite the proper thing, he said to 
himself, for the nephew to join his relative there, 
for a week or two. 

Mrs. Belford was out walking when he arrived. 
He had sent no word to his aunt of his antici- 
pated visit. But he asked her, Agnes, eagerly 
about ‘Is she well? Does she 
seem happy?’ he said. 

“Yes, she is well,” his aunt replied. “And 
she ought to be happy, if adoration and attention 
make a woman happy. -She wins all who come 
in her way, and I am as infatuated as the rest,” 
she added, laughingly. 

After a time, Albert strolled into the billiard- 
room, to kill time until Mrs. Belford should 
return. A bevy of men were chatting together, 


upon her face once more. 


her friend. 


at the opposite end of the room. They were dis- 


cussing the billiard-strokes of a man who had 
just left. 

‘But he is no better than Charlie St. Clair 
was,’’ said one, ‘‘ before he deserted billiards for 
beauty.” 

A laugh followed this sally, and then another 
added : 

“Charlie is perfectly infatuated with Mrs. 
Belford. I hope he will not make such a fool of 
himself as young Holly did, last winter. Holly 


} was betrothed to a lovely girl; but he neglected 


her shamefully, after Mrs. Belford wove her toils 
about him. He really fancied, for awhile, she 
would obtain a divorce from her husband, and 
marry him.” 

‘* How does Belford like all this?’’ queried the 
first speaker. 

‘« Oh, he doesn’t seem to take it much to heart. 


: She married him for his money, in the first place, 


and he really loved her, in his way. I think he 
was of a domestic nature, and would have liked 
But her nature 
craved excitement and admiration; she enjoys 


; dramatic situations, and must have them. And 
; so he lets her go her way, and he goes his. 


She amuses herself with each new candidate for 
her favor, and, when he becomes troublesome, 
she coolly disposes of him.” 

Albert went out upon the shore, his head in a 
whirl. How could the sky stand, the sun shine, 
the breakers roll, after such profane untruths had 
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been spoken of his darling? For he felt sure 
they were untruths, the results of malice. 

He took the path along the edge of the cliffs, 
which were about twenty feet high, and almost 
precipitous. But there was a comparatively 
smooth beach below, and one of some width, 
especially when the tide was out, as now. 
Winding paths, and occasionally flights of steps, 
led down to the beach, every few hundred yards ; 
and it was a favorite resort for lovers. 

Suddenly voices sounded near Albert, appar- 


ently beneath him; a man’s voice first, then? 
hers. He looked over the edge of the cliff. Mrs. } 


Belford was sitting on some rocks, just below, on 
the beach. Further out, a solitary pedestrian 
was visible, on an almost isolated ledge: beyond 
him, a sail; and then the illimitable horizon. 
The scene never left his memory to his dying 
day. He could also see Mrs. Belford’s compan- 


ion—a handsome blonde-bearded man, who looked | 


down.at her adoringly. She was speaking: 

‘I married, when a mere child, a man with no 
tastes in common with myself. My life is sad,” 
she was saying, “and void. He gives me a 
house, but not a home. He gives me jewels, but 
denies me the affection I crave. I try, as best I 
may, to make life endurable. And now | want 
to live worthy—I want you to live worthy—of this 
peautifal and sacred experience, which has come 
to glorify life for me, and, I trust, for you also. 
Take this,’ and she slipped something into his 
hand, ‘and never part with it until my image 
is displaced in your heart.” 

Albert could bear no more. It was just what 
the false syren had said to him. She said it to 
all. He rose and rushed past them, and strode 
hurriedly out of sight. 

An hour later, when Mrs. Belford returned to 
the hotel, she found its inmates in a state of great 
excitement. 

“A young man, a stranger, who had arrived 
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Little | 


~~ were 


a few hours before, had just tried to commit 
suicide by shooting himself,’ they were saying, 
‘but had only succeeded in making a very ugly 
; wound in his side. The ball had been extracted, 
and he was not in danger of death. No one was 
, quite sure of his name.”’ 
Mrs. Belford said “Poor fellow!”’ and was 
, passing on to her room, when she met Agnes, 
’ pale’as death. 
‘Why, what is the matter? Are you ill?” 
she cried. 
Agnes looked at her with sad heavy eyes. 
‘Don't you know?’ she answered. “Albert 
is here. He has tried to kill himself. I find tiis 
Oh, Mrs. Bel- 
ford, what has come upon my dear boy, to make 
him so rash and reckless ?”’ 


upon his table, addressed to you. 


Mrs. Belford, now trembling in every limb, 
opened the parcel. It contained only the ring. 
The ring so dear to Albert—that had been treas- 
ured like a sacred talisman for a whole year— 
the ring which Mrs. Belford had actually forgot- 
ten whe had given to him, until now it was 
returned to her under such tragic circumstances. 

Mrs. Belford’s love of the dramatic was grati- 
fied to its fullest extent, for once, at least. 

The story leaked out, however, and Mrs. Bel- 
ford had to leave the seashore, her reputation for 
a heartless coquette fixed forever. 

As for Albert, though he is restored to physi- 
eal health, his heart is seared and his soul 
embittered forever. 

He laughs at love. He sneers at loyalty. He 
feels no faith in woman, young or old, wedded 
or single. 

Possibly the future holds for him, in store, 
some sweet and holy experience, which shall 
restore that ruined faith; but even that cannot 
undo the wrong inflicted upon him by the selfish 
vanity, the heartless cruelty, of one wicked 
woman. 
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Ar midnight, when the moon had paled, 
The wind began to blow: 

Solemn and sad, as it had wailed 
Through centuries of woe. 

Had wailed and wailed, when freed.m failed 
As Senlac’s sun sank low; 

When cultured Rome, by Goth assailed, 
Fe}l in fierce overthrow ; 

When Zion's sacred walls were scaled, 
And Ilium laid low. 

When Hagar fled. When Theseus sailed, 
In the dim long ago. 


enn en nner nrnrennes 


Oh, wind! you voice the groans and sighs 
Of all the years before ; 

Of prisoners in dungeon styes, 
Worn out with vain dolour ; 

Of Christian slaves, the Paynim’s prize, 
Chained hopeless to the oar ; 

Of captive Gauls, whose longing eyes 
Saw their dear Rhine no more; 

Of Judah, weepitg for her skies, 
By Babylon's far shore— 

Oh, wind of forty centuries, 
Wail on for evermore 
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CHAPTER IX. 


gauze, intermingled in the mazes of the dance; 
the floating forms and fuir faces of women; and 
among these moved, as the cynosure of all eyes, 


‘ in their depths, or the proud poise of the grace- 
Berore his inner vision, as he sat there, rose ' 
up the shimmer and sheen of satins, of laces and ! 


his Cousin Judith, the fair debutante, who was, } 


for him, the “bright particular star’’ of the 
whirling galaxy. 

“No,” she had told him, with quite a decided 
shake of the head, ‘she had not a single waltz 
to give him; would not have one through the 
evening; her card was full to overflowing already 
—he was half an hour too late.” 

“Ah, so he was,’’ he had replied. 
ness iad detained him. 
sometimes, by his adherence to an old-fashioned 
notion that duty should have precedence of 
pleasure. But Mr. Leonard Maynard was a 
young gentleman of leisure—no doubt he had 
secured a waltz on her card.” 

“Oh, yes! 
“had two waltzes and ‘the lancers.’ 
tore, but she had none to give him.” 

“To be sure,’ he remembered answering. 
“No doubt Maynard would have liked the entire 
programme of the ball; but had she not reserved 
& promenade—the one after ‘the lancers,’ for 
instance—or a walk in the conservatory ?”’ 

“Ah, it was unfortunate; but Mr. Maynard 
had been before him there also. She had prom- 
ised the stroll through the conservatory to him, 
immediately after ‘the lancers.’ ”’ 

So Hart Branthwaite lind bowed, and left her 
fo the next claimant, and, for an hour or two, 
had found nothing more agreeable than to stand 
to one side, and see the fair belle of the ball 
floating always beyond his reach. He was, in 


* But busi- 
He was inconvenienced, 


He wanted 


ful head, with its coils of rich auburn hair: for, 
from her earliest girlhood, he had made a study 
of her changeful moods. 

All at once, her glance fell upon him. Instantly 
a smile of pleasure transformed the haughty 
pride of the fair face. With a slow graceful ges- 
ture, peculiar to herself, she raised her fan, and 


’ drew it towards her with a beckoning motion. 


Mr. Maynard,”’ she had replied, | 


fact, ‘bracing his nerves for the tack’ and the } 
‘ Tam without doubt entitled to the otlier.”” 


screw, when the first notes of ‘the lancers”’ 


called again the bright bevy of dancers to the } 


floor. But where was Maynard? There was 
Miss Yodell, not sitting at ease, but standing, and 
in an attitude of waiting. Not uneasily, but 
slowly, inquiringly, with a growing wonder and 


Branthwaite was at her side in a moment. 

* Do you care to act the part of a substitute?’ 
she asked, with another smile. 

He extended his hand: she placed hers in it. 
In a moment they were moving in the rhythm of 
In the height of “the lancers,’’ Mr. 
Leonard Maynard entered the room. He was 
flushed and out of breath, evidently dismayed, 
and wholly diseomfited by the contretemps. 


the dance. 


Seeing that she took no notice of him, but was 
bestowing her brightest smiles upon her cousin, 
who, as Mr. Leonard Maynard afterward ex- 
pressed it, in his characteristic fashion, “ had had 
the good-fortune to slip into his dancing-pumps, 
in his absence,”’ he stood leaning against the 
gnawing mustache, until the 
dance was over, when he hurried up to offer 
his excuses and make bis peace. 


doorway, his 


Miss Yodell did not avoid his explanation. 
She listened with quite a smiling air of indulgent 
patience, but she did not relinquish her hold on 
her cousin's arm ; and whén Maynard. encouraged 
by her smile, claimed the promised stroll in the 
conservatory, she looked up at Hart Branthwaite, 
apd said, with unmistakable emphasis : 

‘My engagement for the stroll in the conser- 
vatory was for my partner in ‘the lancers,’ was 
it not?’ 

“Certainly,” assented Branthwaite, promptly ; 
“and, having been favored with the one honor, 


Maynard bowed haughtily to Miss Yodell, shot 
an angry glance at Branthwaite, and turned on 
his heel without a word. 

And it was in the conservatory Branthwaite 


, tested his fate, and found his partner in ‘the 


surprise, and finally with indignation at having 
to wait: for already the couples were forming in } 


their places. 
Hart Branthwaite the kindling of the red light 


None could better interpret than } 


” 


lancers 

life. 
Sitting here now, in his chair of raccoon-skins 

the fire-light gleaming weirdly on the low ceiling 
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willing to become his partner for 
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and on the clay-chinked and well-smoked walls 
of logs, on the pallet of wolf-hides, and on the 
lovely sleeper thereon, & vision of that brief 
dream of bliss came to him once more, 

For, in truth, scarcely more than a dream of 
happiness had his betrothal been to him. 

In the dawning of its brightness, Mr. Leonard 
Maynard had come to them in the conservatory, 
to claim Judith for the waltz over against which 


his name had been written on her card. But, of ; 
her own free will, without consulting Branth- 


waite even, Miss Yodell had erased the name, 
and, after a royal fashion of her own, had writ- 
ten the name of Hart Branthwaite in its stead. 

«« Never more as a substitute,” she bad said to 
the latter, with her proud smile of happiness. 
And it was there, in response to this, and under 
cover of the red, red bells of the fuchsia-tree, 
swinging as in unvoiced chimes overhead, that 
Branthwaite had stooped, and pressed his lips for 
the first time. upon the white hand which had 
just traced his name over that of the rival he had 
most dreaded. 

So, when Maynard came to claim his waltz, 
and Miss Yodell serenely replied that she would 
dance it with her cousin, Maynard, perceiving 
that the cousin accepted the honor with a placid 
air of assurance, and rightly interpreting the new 
order of things, forgot himself as a gentleman, 


especially as he was slightly heated wit! wine, } 


and presumed to speak with less deference than 
usual, to Miss Yodell. And Mr. Hart Branth- 
waite naturally had quieted him, in a summary 


way, by opening a side door of the conservatory, | 


and ejecting him into the back yard, with more 
force than persuasion. 

This passage-at-arms had unsettled Miss 
Yodell’s nerves to such an extent that she and 
her cousin had remained in the conservatory, 
and had let the waltz be waltzed without 
them, They were, in fact, still in their nook, 
sheltered by the fuchsia-tree, when a young 
army lieutenant, who was but slightly known to 
either Judith or Branthwaite, sought the latter, 
to hand him a note. 


“I must beg pardon for the seeming intru- | 
sion,’’ he said, politely, to Miss Yodell, ** but 


the urgency of the case, and the limited time, 
must be my apology. It will take but a» moment 
for Mr. Branthwaite to give me his answer.”’ 
Branthwaite broke the seal, and read the con- 
tents of the note; but Judith did not detect a start, 


or indeed any emotion on his face, as he did this, | 


Afterwards, he tore the sheet in half, scribbling 
a rapid reply on the blank portion, It was not 
until she was left alone with Branthwaite that 
Judith’s concern was excited, by the indefinable 
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change in his manner, in the tone of his voice, 
in the very touch of his hand, his fingers holding 
fast to hers with a passion of eagerness, ag 
though he had a fear he would not long have a 
chance to clasp them so. 

Doubtless she might not have thought much 
even of these circumstances; but, in tearing 
open his note, Branthwaite had thrown aside a 
fragment of the paper; and this fragment, it se 
happened, had lodged in one of her lace flounces, 
Presently, the bit of paper caught her eye, aud 
she picked it up, examining it curiously. 

It contained only the concluding characters of 


, @ signature. 


‘*-’ynard,’’ read Miss Yodell, twisting the tiny 
scrap about her jeweled fingers. ‘ Why, what— 
Hart, was that note from Leonard Maynard?’ 

It was no use to try to evade her suspicions: 
no need to try to throw her off guard; she would 
know what the correspondence was about, and 
he had to confess to her that Lieutenant Ly brook 
was the bearer of a challenge to him from May 
nard. 

‘And. your answer, Hart?’ Miss Yodell 
demanded, with flashing eyes, her horror at the 
idea of being made the heroine of a tragedy 
overcoming, well nigh, the miserable anxiety shw 
had felt at first for her lover, as a possrble actot 
in a duel. 

‘«] wrote to him,’’ said Branthwaite, *‘ that he 


; must find some other cause for his challenge. 1 


would have your name, I said, play no part in 
the affair.’’ 

‘No!’ returned Miss Yodell, decidedly. ‘: Nor 
must there be a duel between you two, for any 
reason, Hart. If you prize the promise I have 
made you this night,’’ and she rose proudly, ‘1 
would have you remember that, 1 have no ambi- 
tion to be the wife of a duelist, whom I think 
only a murderer, under another name. No, | 
will not even become notorious, through the 
scandal of a bloodless affair of honor.’’ 

So, though her heart had been torn by the 


/ anguish of uncertainty in which she had been 


compelled to part with him that night, Branth- 
waite had left her, comprehending clearly that 
the continuance of their engagement would 
depend on his avoiding an encounter with May- 
nard, Yet the latter, he was sure, would force 
him into one, if he could do so by any insult 
whatever, 
CHAPTER X, 

Miss Yopatt had been entirely honest, in 
stating the position she would assume, should her 
name appear in any dueling affair. 
the day following, when the city papers were full 


Hence, on 
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of ‘An Affair of Honor,’ wen had ‘but one } stiffened and tired as on still was, tin was 
course to pursue, The reporters said that a forced to accept the offered arm of Branthwaite, 
duel, at daybreak, had come off at Carter's Grove, ; till she could steady herself on the hearthstone. 
between Messrs. Hart Branthwaite and Leonard } 1 trust,’’ she said, with a little embarrassed 
Maynard, which had resulted in the severe, if} laugh, to break the uncomfortable silence that 


rere —s 








pot fatal, wounding of the former. There was, 
of course, the item went on to say, a lady impli- 
cated in the affair; and, though there had been 
an attempt to suppress names and the incidents 
leading to the unfortunate encounter, it was well 
known that one of L——'s handsomest and 
most admired belles, Miss J—— Y » was > 





responsible, however innocently, for the deplor- ' 


able event. Nor could it be greatly wondered at 


that the loss of a waltz with a lady of Miss | 
Y——’s charms should have instigated a dis- : 
‘ to shield her from the danger from which she had 


appointed adorer to challenge a successful rival 
to such a mortal combat, ete. 


\Those who knew Miss Yodell knew how these 


paragraphs would pierce, like so many sword- 
points, through her proud reserve. 

But Judith Yodell read but one of these articles. 
She would see nothing more, hear nothing more, 
on the subject. She had no questions, even, to 


ask regarding the condition of Branthwaite, nor | 
would she receive messengers sent from his bed : 
éf suffering : and, when he had finally written ° 
her a letter of explanation, she had simply } 
returned it to him, with the seal unbroken. One } 


more effort Branthwaite had made to reach her. 
As soon as he was able to go out, he sought a per- 


gonal interview ; but only to be denied admission. ' 
They had neither met, nor held any ecommunica- } 


tion with eachother since, until now, when they 
cine, this night, to the mountain-squatter’s cabin. 
In lis rapid mental review, Branthwaite had 


reached this point, when his bitter reflections } 


were interrupted by the restless stirring of Judith, 
under her covering of wolf-skins. First, one 


shapely hand and arm were tossed out from ' 
under the covering; then there was a universal 


tremor of the heavy fur rugs; then Miss Yodell, 


with a quick: impatient sigh, made an effort to } 


cast off the coverings, as if they had grown too 
oppressive for her. Knowing the danger that 
might result to her from becoming chilled, 
Branthwaite crossed the hearth hastily, and drew | 
the furs around her again. 
Miss Yodell opened her eyes full upon him. 
Sveing him bending over her, his face quite 


close to hers, she believed herself to be dveam- | 


lug. But she smiled, and, smiling, sighed softly. } 
Then recollection returned to her, The smile 


vanished, and the sigh was stifled by a firm press: | 


ure of her lips. 


She gave a rapid glance about the room, pushed | 
aside the wolf-skina, and tried to rise, But, 


} had fallen between them, ‘‘that you will be bet- 


ter able to understand—and excuse the ill-man- 
nerliness of—-my dropping to sleep while you 
were engaged in the charitable act of making me 
comfortable, and—and this exhibition of prema- 
; ture decrepitude—as if I were in the dotage of 
‘old age,’ with an effort to be merry, ‘‘when I 
tell you that I. came down the mountain, to-night, 
; chased by a bear.”’ 

‘Chased by a bear?’ echoed. Branthwaite, 
horrified ; and he stretched out. his’ hands, as if 





HN 





fled. 

Involuntarily, she moved a step closer to him, 
her large eyes dilating and her firm lip quiver- 
ing, as any other nervous girl's might have done, 
at the recollection of the horrors she had encount- 
ered. Branthwaite was not deceived: he saw 
that the movement was unintentional; and, the 
next instant, she shrank from him again, 

He quietly moved the big chair of raceoon- 
skins nearer to her. 

‘* Sit here before the fire, so that. you will not 
grow chilled, while you tell me all about it,’’ he 
; said, as soothingly as though he were speaking 
toa child. ‘I feared you had been lost from 
your party; but I never dreamed you had been 
in such danger as this.’’ 

She took the proffered chair, and lifted ber 
$ beauiiful eyes to his face again. But this time 
} the eyes had a look of cold inquiry. They were 
no longer pathetic or confiding. 

; ‘You knew, then, that I was on the mountain 
with the party camping at Elk Garden ?’’, she 
said. 

“IT knew it—yes.”’ 

‘‘As there can hardly be telephones, or even 
telegraphs, in these wilds, will you do me the 
‘favor to tell me how you found out that I was 
there?’ 
site Jertainly. A member of your party came to 

‘the cabin, to tell Wilburn Waters, who is my 
; host, and of whom you may have heard as the 
} hunter of White Top, that a bear had been seen 
}in the neighborhood of your encampment, last 
night.”’ 

‘Mr, Slidell, you mean? I understand, And 
{ he happened to mention, perhaps, that 1 was of 
the party on the summit ?’’ 

; ‘Yes, Indeed he said, if I remember righily, 
that he had been your escort on the ascent,’' 

“So he was; and. possibly | owe to his 
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thoughtless desertion of his post the danger I 
fell into.” 

** He feared so, at the last,”’ said Branthwaite; 
‘urging the necessity of his return to you, 
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{may be brought to recognize, in this nceting, to 
‘ which we'have been so strangely guided, the 
’ hand of @ kindly Providence, rather than the 


} intermeddling of ‘the inimical powers we call the 


Waters went with him as guide, but told him that fates.” 


a storm was brewing. which would probably foree } 


them to make a long detour upward, and that 
hence they might not. find ‘you, after all. My 
friend, Luther Chisholm, ‘whom I have been 


visiting, at his home in Nortb Carolina, for some ; 


weeks, and with whom, for a fortnight past, 
I have been tramping through these wilds, ‘in 
pursuit of game, accompanied your friend and 
Waters.”’ 

‘© So'they hofhewtcompnnied Mr. Slidell, while 
you remained *héreto get supper, perhaps ?”’ 


She was looking in the fire, with an expression { 


on her face which Branthwaite had never seen 
her wear before, and which perplexed him. 

“No,” said he, “I did not go with them, 
because I knew you to be up there; and I 
thought you would prefer that I should not make 
my appearance at the camp.” 

“Ah, you were considerate.’’ She said this 
meditatively, still looking in the fire. 

He stood and gazed in the fire, too, but said 
nothing. 

“I told you I was chased by a bear,’’ she 
resumed, presently, with a queer little smile. 
«© it would be rather a strange coincidence, would 
it not, if it should be found that the same bear 
hwd chased me down the mountain, which you 
were chasing up the mountain, yesterday ?"’ 

‘Ah, you knew that it was I, up on the moun- 
tain, yesterday, did you?” 

« Yes, I knew it. I saw you stop in the road, 
some distance ahead of our cavalcade, to’ speak 
to my cousin, Claymour Paxton.” 

Hart Branthwaite looked at her steadily a 
moment, then turned and stared again in the 
fire as steadily. 

After a moment of silence, he got up from the 
three-legged stool upon which he had been sit- 
ting, and stood before her again, on the rug of 
wolf-skins. 

“It does seem, Cousin Judith,’ he said, bit- 
terly, ‘that the fates have not taken into any 
sort of consideration the persistence of or 
mutual avoidance of each other, in the past 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Tt seems not,’’ returned Miss Yodell, with a 
nervously-hysterical laugh, “when they have 
sent a bear to drive me down from the top of 
this Virginia mountain, to seek shelter here in 
the very cabin in which you had remained for 
refuge from me.” 

“T wish, Judith,” he said, softly, “I wish we 


Miss Yodell was deftly untangling the stil} 

) moist clinging plaits of her long hair, and she 

; gave one or two unnecessary twitches, in the 

: silenee succeeding Branthwaite’s remark, 

‘* Possibly I'am feeling’ too much like a heathen- 
ish Diana, fresh from her bath in a river, to appre- 

ciate that guidance as I ought,’’ she replied, with 
an attempt at bravado. 

‘* Forgive’me,”’ he pleaded; smiling. «+ It was 

; thoughtless of me not to reflect how uncomfort- 

i able and hungry you must be.’’ 

Telling her of the:idyllic'treasure he had dis- 
covered in that far corner of the squatter’s cabin, 
; he took her to see the rows of neat, if antiquated, 

garments, from which’ she might be able to supply 
her needs, thoughtfully departing from the cabin 

‘ presently, intent upon fetching, from old man 

{ Waters’s spring-house, some rich milk fer her 
supper. 

/ On his return, he found her sitting in state, in 
the great chair beside the fire, transformed, like 
a grand dame in a play, into a trimly-clad 
Huguenot matron ; the gay red kerchief knotted 

‘about her throat, andthe beaded moccasin san- 
dals giving the piquant Indian coloring to the 

{ garb. Only the long bright hair was still left 

‘unbound, to hang over the back of her chair ina 
veil of beauty. 

“It was a comfort to me, when I. found you 
would venture that long walk to the spring, to 

‘ know that the storm had abated, at least,’’ she 
said, with the brightest smile she had yet given 
him, as he set the stone pitcher of milk on the 
tuble, and came over to look down at ber approv- 
ingly. 

‘+ Yes, the storm has, I think, gone past ; that is, 
the snow and sleet have stopped, and the wind 
is only blowing fitfully. It has been only a pass- 

ing blow, sueh as these mountains are subject to 

at this season, and at this altitude. By morning, 
your friends will be able to come for you.” 

‘By morning? If J had not, by good-fortune, 
or, as you say, by a good Providence, found this 
cabin—and you init to care for me—by morning, 
my friends would not have been able to find me 
alive.’’ 

She said this with a tremor in her voice, that 
was dangerously tempting to Branthwaite. 

In a silence that was more significant than 
words, he busied himself now in rapidly cooking, 
and then arranging before her on a rude table, 
an appetizing supper of ash-cake, broiled meat, 
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« Judith,!’ he said, resuming his rapid waik, 


coffee: for what had been cooked earlier was } only to come to an almost immediate pause at her 


now burned: to cinders or otherwise spoiled. 

1 “1 might. deceive ‘you, perhaps,’’. he said, 
directly, ‘‘but I) feel constrained to tell .you 
that these seeming bits of ‘bacon are, in reality, ‘ 


cuttings from a flitch of bear-meat. You possibly } 


might not fancy—’’ 

She shuddered, for a moment, her warming 
color fading a little; but presently she laughed, 
extending her plate. 


‘‘Thanks to this comfortable place of refuge, ; 
anil the sense of protection I have in being with | 
she said, with something of the ; 
old-time brightness in her face, which he remem: } 
bered so well; ‘I am, just now, proof against } 


” 


—where I am, 


such associations. As Mark Slidell would say, 1 


feel as though it were infinitely better for me to 
sup on the bear, than for the bear to have supped 


on me. I must have my bit of broiled bear, I 
think.” 
He helped her to a-slice. 


“Your resolution,’’ “he said, ‘‘ encourages me | 
to believe that your nerves have suffered small 


detriment from the shock of your flight through 


; her air, 
such circumstances of horror. But, now that ! 


side again, ‘‘the story you have told reminds me 
of an ineident which occurred in my own life. 


3 
j There was a time when | bad to walk just such a 


narrow foothold: an abyss of danger and woe 
’ threatening me on the one hand, an insurmount- 
’ able precipice on the other, an impregnable front 
‘of adamantine wall opposing wy, adyance, while 
} a bloodthirsty beast was at my heels. . What was 
‘left me to do? Face about, and give battle for 
my life, or give up ignominiously ?”’ 

He had knelt on the rug at. her feet. 

** Don’t,” she cried; : ‘4 put, aside metaphor, and 
tell me iu plain words what, you mean,’’ 

“ Judith, do you not remember,’ asked Branth- 
} waite, ‘that, the night we parted, I asked you if 
you bad not sufficient confidence in me to believe 
that I would, at any sacrifice of self, avoid a 
‘ conflict in which your name, or any act of yours, 
; could be brought into publicity ?’’ 

‘‘] remember, certainly,’’ assented, Miss 
Yodell, with a prouder lift of her, head, yet 
with a certain sense of subdued expectancy in 
‘‘ Nevertheless, on tlie morrow—the 
very morrow—not twelve hours later, was nut 


youn have gathered some strength, can you not tell } my name upon the lips of even the newsboys of 


me something of these circumstances?’ 





CHAPTER XI. 

Tuoven she turned pale again at the remem- 
brance, Miss Yodell began at once a narration 
of the incidents which had been impressed upon ‘ 
her memory with such dreadful distinctness, 

But her hands trembled, and her voice faltered 
more than once, as she described, in vivid lan- 


Peril, which had at last, fortunately, led her to a 
point of safety. 


Wrought upon in the intensest manner by the } 


perils she had encountered, Branthwaite was 
betrayed into frequent .exclamations,of such ten- 


der concern that Miss. Yodell/ was brought almost } 
to a pause until she could recover repose of man- , 


ner enough to finish her story quietly. 

* Poor child, poor chiid,”’ he ejaculated, in a 
tone of blended comy 
feeling, “‘ when you had made such heroic efforts 
to rescue yourself from a position of danger and 





discomfort, it is hard for you —is it not —to } 


find yourself fave to face with the one human 


being whom you hated to meet most of all in the ; 


world ?”’ 


$ the streets? 


and bitterness of 


My faith in you was strong, Cousin 
’ Hart, but? 
He laid his hand firmly upon ber trembling one, 


‘Judith, as 1 hoped for a continuance of your 
faith in me then, J tell you now that neither by 


: 
‘ 
where it rested upon the arm of her chair. 


{ word nor act did I do anything, to forfeit your 


' confidence or break my promise. IL had: written 


; Maynard, as you know, that I would acknowl- 
guage, the horrors of her flight, especially the } 
details of that close pursuit along the Passway of ; 


edge no quarrel with him, based upon any offense 
with which your name might be even remotely 
Sconnected, I parted from, you, as you also 
; remember, almost at the dawn of the day, and, 
when you had left. the ball with your mother, I 
$ got at once into'my carriage, ordering my driver 
} to go to my own house... I had resolved, even at the 
risk of. appearing to shrink from an encounter 
with Maynard, to take the noon train, for a short 
‘absence from the eity. But, scarcely bad my 
‘ carriage entered the shadows of Carter's Grove, 
where it lies upon the boundary of your father’s 
grounds, when two men rode up, one on eitber 
} side of the vehicle, ordering my driver to halt.’ 
Judith was now listening eagerly, with breath 
that came and went in quick short gasps. 
“These men were Maynard and his friend, 


} Lieutenant Lybrook.’’ 
Miss Yodell did not look up, but the bright ; 


The poor girl clasped her hands in mute de- 





kerchief 2i ber throat trembled; and she hur- ' spair and protest. 


viedly set her cup down upon the table. } Maynard, still heated with wine, demanded 
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that our difficulty should be settled then and j ous: they spoke of love and penitence, flowing 
I need not tell you more than the mere ‘ out from her soul in a full tide. 


there. 
outlines. The beast had sprung, and his teeth 
and claws were fastened in my flesh. What was 
left for me to do, Cousin Judith, but to defend 
myself?”’ 

But Miss Yodell had bowed her head upon 
the table, and her face was quite hidden now. 

She did not answer. 

Again Branthwaite began to pace the room. 
For several moments, only the soughing of the 
still restless winds outside, and the monotonous 
crackling of the fire, blazing in the wide chim- 
ney, broke the ominous stillness in the cabin. 

Suddenly he turned in his walk, and came 
back to his old place on the hearth-rug. 

“There was no alternative for me, Judith. 
Only, as heaven is my judge, I refused, to the 
last, to acknowledge that you were, in the remotest 
way, implicated in the affair.” 


She looked up for a moment at him, eagerly, ; 
questioningly, and then buried her face again : 


on the table. 

‘Tt was a part of the malicious temper of the 
whole affair,” he continued, ‘that your name 
was made to appear in connection with it at all. 
It was Maynard’s vindictiveness. I had dis- 


tinctly stipulated that the cause assigned should 


be the personal encounter we had had that even- 
ing, without reference to the original provocation, 
which was, of course, that lost waltz with you.’ 

Still Judith kept her face concealed, and said 
nothing. 


«The terms were agreed to,’’ he went on, after 


a moment, ‘ard we waited only for my servant to 
drive into the:city, to bring my friend and a 
surgeon, The remainder of the affair you know, 
doubtless. I heard the word of command, but I 
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} He stooped, and quickly lifted her to the rug 
‘ beside him. - With both his strong yet tender 
‘ hands, he clasped the fair face; turning it until 
the firelight revealed to him every line of its 
pathetic entreaty, of its glorified beauty. 
‘I taink, Judith,’ he said, softly, ‘‘that you 
; cannot, even yet, guess the cruelty of your mis- 
; judgment. But, dear, is not love like the record- 
‘ing angel? As the wrong done is chronicled, is 
; not a tear dropped to wash it from the book of 
; remembrance? Let me forget what eame be- 


; tween, to remember only the moment wher I 


parted from you last. You had given yourself to 
me then; and that gift, in words at: least, has 


; never been recalled. Ob, my darling! grant me 
; the assurance that you are mine still. Do that, 


; and the past shall be but as the lapse of a day, 
{in which the light of your dear face has been 
withdrawn from me.” 

With her face uplifted, she raised her white 
arms, from which the loose sleeves of ber old- 
fashioned gown had fallen away to the dimpled 
‘ elbows, and clasped her bruised and thorn-torn 
} fingers about his neck. 

He bent his head, and laid his lips upon bers, 
in the first kiss they had ever given each other. 
‘ It was a moment of sacred, almost solemn, joy. 
: Every throb of passion was hushed or hallowed 
; by the memory of all they had both passed 
> through, in the months of their separation. 

No plea was there for forgiveness from either ; 
the two hearts were in unison, and each had a 
perfect understanding of the other. 

}- | Such moments of unalloyed bliss are but rare 
;and fleeting in this life: for they are quickly 
: resolved into a memory—beautiful, it is true, but 


reserved my’ fire, remembering; Judith, what you ‘intangible; they: become lost oin the grosser 
had said: that a bloody-handed duelist would be ; elements of our daily existence, like the spirit, 
to you no more than a murderer. I neither sought ; which, in its robe‘of mortality, holds ever a cluir- 
nor wished for Maynard’s life. But it seems that ; voyant recognition, as it were, of its own beav- 


Maynard did not hold the sentiment which you 
had advanced, and upon which I had acted. I fell 
at his deliberate shot.” 

Miss Yodell had raised her head now, and was 
regarding him with varying emotions: there 
were tears in her eyes, tears on her cheeks, but 
on her face was a light like a great joy. 

“And I knew nothing of all this,’ she said, at 
last, in a whisper. ‘And your hand, Hart, was 
never raised against the life of a fellow-man? 
Ah, how cruelly unjust you must have considered 
me, all these twelve months past. Can you ever 
forgive me?”’ ; 

She bent towards him. The tears had dropped 
from her lashes, and her dark eyes were lumin- 


} enly origin and loveliness. 


} « Hark !’’ eriedy Miss Yodell, when, after a half- 
hour or so, she and her lover had subsided into 
a state more of the earth, earthy. “ Does not 
that seem to be a’ hail, a ¢all from some direction, 
Hart? There itis again! It is some one halloo- 
ing. It must be. Open the door. It may be 
some other poor wanderer, astray in the black- 
ness of this night; and if it be— Quick, dear 
Branthwaite—let the light out upon the darkness 
of that dreadful mountain.”’ 

She hastened, herself, to light a pine-knot at 
the fire, as she spoke; while Branthwaite bur- 

{ried to the cabin-door. His halloo there was 

; answered by reiterated shouts, possibly not fifty 
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wen , 


yards off. A 


to his side, in the low doorway, holding the flar- 


ing pine-knot high above her head. 


concern, taking the flambeau from her, “ don’t 
expose yourself to the chill air: the wind is bit- 
ter cold. Go back to the fire: I will hold the 
light, if it pleases you. Though ¢ feel sure it 


must be Waters and Chisholm; and they could } 


find their way to the cabin blindfolded.” 

Miss Yodell went back, quite obediently. But 
the advancing party had caught a glimpse of the 
slender graceful figure, enveloped in its veil of 
floating red-gold hair, outlined as it had-been by 
the background of firelight, and by the blaze of 
the torch she had held in her hand. 


* Hello!’ hailed a voice which Branthwaite 


recogtiized this time as the voice of Chisholm. ; 


« Branth waite, who is that with you?’ 

“A friend—a guest. Why do you ask?’ 

‘+ We are seeking Miss Yodell; who is lost on 
the mountain,’ cried another voice, which 
Judith, springing forward again to the side of 
Branthwaité, reeognized as the voice of her cousin. 

Do not prolong our suspense. Is it Miss 
Yodell with you? We have been searching for 
her all niglt,’’ called a third voice, which Judith 
knew to be that of Lansing Saunders. 

For answer, Branthwaite threw the light of the 


torcli full upon the face of his eager and excited ° 


guest. Such a shout as went up from the group 
hurrying down the mountain's side! Now, in a 
moment almost, they had finished the rapid 
descent ; a second later, they were running across 
the clearing of the ravine; the gate of the en- 
closure swung open ; and in rushed, one after the 
other, Chisholm, Claymour Paxton, Lansing Saun- 


ders, Thornleigh, and Mark Slidell. The hunter, ; 
and owner of the cabin, Wilburn Waters, brought 


up the rear. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Never was there greater rejoicing, questioning, 
hand-shaking. Never was there a manilier effort } 
at boisterous delight, nor a more womanly soft- | 


ness of heart-felt silence, blended with tears 
that were anything but unmanly, welling up, as 
they did, from ‘the depths of generous and tender 
young hearts. 

Claymour Paxton settled his brotherly interest 
in the cousin, whose loss had wrung his heart as 
the loss of his sister Kate might have done, by 
taking her in his arms, and giving her a genu- 


inely fraternal embrace; Judith rewarding the ‘ 


fervor of this open demonstration by leaving a 
small rill of glistening tears of joy on his snow 
and sleet ecvered shoulders. 


‘Taugh of happiness. 


$’mour Paxton. 
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no less eager delight; but, not being a cousin, he 


’ did it in a less demonstrative way. But he did 
“ My darling,” urged Branuthwaite, with tender } 


it, also, in a characteristic manner, by aiding and 
abetting Branthwaite’s efforts to draw the jubi- 
lant group far enough within the cabin to close 
the door, and get Miss Yodell re-established in ber 
chair beside the glowing fire. 

‘*We enthrone you as our queen, and we will 


; be your most zealous and faithful subjects,” he 


said, as she smiled up at him, the tears still im 
her beautiful eyes. ‘But certainly you have 
had enough to try your nerves and strength for 
one night.” 

‘“« My strength?” she repeated, with a low soft 
‘“Why, do you know, I 
have never felt stronger or better in my life.” 

Lansing Saunders’s earnest eyes followed hers, 


> as they sought and rested proudly upon Branth- 
‘ waite, standing a pace or two away, speaking for 


a moment with his newly-found kinsman, Clay- 
Her full meaning, he could not, 
of course, divine then ; but her look and tone were 
too significant not to set him to thinking; how- 


: beit, after the vain and soul-harrowing hunt they 


had had for her through the mountains, he was 
too unselfishly delighted to find her thus in 
safety and comfort to allow anything like a spirit 
of rivalry or jealousy to take possession of him. 

For the next couple of hours, the cabin was the 
scene of rejoicing, feasting, and merry-making, 
such as it had never witnessed before. There 
were more ash-cakes to be made: bear-flitches to 
be trimmed and broiled ; more milk to he fetched 
from the spring-house; and countless pots of 
coffee to be set, in succession, simmering on the 
broad stone hearth. 

The new-comers had to know. also, about the 
adventures of their poor lost wanderer on. the 
heights. She, in tarn, had to hear how, with 
toil and difficulty, after she was found to be miss- 
ing, Paxton, Saunders, and Thornleigh had 
found their way back to the summit, then across 
and down on the other side, to the point where 
the flower-gatherers had been when they. were 
separated from Judith. Here they had made a 
careful inspection, and, in spite of the snow and 
sleet, had found traces of the bear and of fem- 
inine footsteps, enough to excite their gravest 
apprehensions. The ledge leading off from the 
pool, being less sheltered by foliage, was well 
covered by snow, and of course betrayed nothing 
of the perilous passage Judith had made along 
its narrow foothold. Consequently, the searchers 
had turned aside from the pool, and had followed, 
as well as they could, the faint trail the bear had 


‘made further down the mountain-side, after it 
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had backed out from. the perantore adauhee' 
along the cliff, in its baffled pursuit of Miss 
Yodell. 


They had not gone far, in this direction, before ; 


they were met by Chisholm, Slidell, and Waters. 
With an experienced mountaineer, like the latter, } 


to counsel them, they had rapidly followed the 


trail of Bruin to his covert, in a cave-like recess, 
in a lower cliff. 
had not, however, the means of inducing him to 
show himself, so they had finally stopped the 
mouth of the cavern with large stones, determin- 
ing, though with great reluctance, to return to 
the cabin, to await daylight for their further 
search for Miss Yodell: especially as Wilburn 
Waters gave it as his opinion that, if living, she 
could not be traced until they had some clue to 
guide them in her direction. 
the trail, they knew, at least, that she had not 


been in the neighborhood of the beast’s lair. ° 

While listening with almost breathless interest » 
to the recital of all these incidents, Miss Yodell ° 
was conscious, the whole time, of the earnest ? 


scrutiny of the deep-sunk eyes of her host. 


When she had been first presented to him by 


Branthwaite, he had, in a few hearty if rough 
words, made her welcome to all the cabin had; 
but, as he now sat in the corner of the chimney, 


opposite her, puffing his pipe in a slow medita- ; 
tive way, she was conscious, as we have said, of » 
his fixed gaze; there was, too, in his eyes, a? 


yearning softened expression that puzzled her, 


until she suddenly thought of the clothing she ° 
had appropriated to her use, at Branthwaite’s ’ 


suggestion, and which she still wore. 


In the diversion afforded to the hungry party | 


by the announcement of the supper, she inter- 
cepted the old hunter, as he was passing her 
chair, on his way to share in the feast. 

Touching gently the antiquated gown and the 


bright kerchief at her throat, she oid, depreca- 


tingly: 


‘These are treasures I feared you might not ° 


like to see worn by one who was a stranger; but 


I am a woman, like the good mother in memory ° 


of whom you keep them sacred; and I felt sure 
you would not feel that I had made use of them 
to their hurt, or without regard for your feeling 
about them.” 

Waters gripped the slender fingers extended to 
him, nor was his guest mistaken in supposing 
that the cavernous eyes underneath the beetling 
brows had grown misty and dim. 


““Th’ Lord love ’e child! A-settin’ acrost the > 
hathe ther, I were jes’ a-thinkin’ as how my ’ 
mother’d ha’ been glad to hev saw ye, in her big ’ 
cheer, a-wearin’ of her Sunday-go-to-meetin’ . 


In the darkness and sleet, they ; 


From the signs of} 


eee as my teyther g gi’ Sen an’ th’ purty han’- 
‘ kerchief I got fur her nigh forty year back, wi’ 
th’ fus’ wil’-cat skins I sol’ over to th’ settle- 
ments. I’m glad ye foun’ ’em, thet I am, an’ I 
> won't prize ’em none th’ less, ye be shore, fur ye 
} lookin’ so purty in ‘em, this night. Ye’re wel- 
come to anything my mother wore, jes’ as she'd 
; a-made ye welcome, miss.”’ 

He passed on. But, from that moment, Judith 
> felt that another leal subject had been added 
>to the number paying reverence and obeisance 
, to her, that night, in the mountain-cabin, as to 
}@ royal dame ona throne. By and by, Miss 
} Yodell yielded to the urgent, entreaties of these 
} subjects, and reposed her stiff and weary limbs 
> once more upon the wolf-skin couch; and, in 
) spite of the continued murmur of voice, she soon 
dropped into a sleep that was only less profound 
than had been her sleep of exhaustion in the 
fore-part of the night. 

When she again awoke, the sun was high in 
the heavens. 

To her surprise, she found that, since day- 
> dawn, her cousin and Lansing Saunders had 
been to the summit of the mountain, and had 
; returned with her black mare, which they had 

found some the worse for the storm: through 
which she had stood picketed, however, under 
the spreading boughs of a Lashorn. Still, the 
noble animal was good for Miss Yodell’s speedy 
return to Elk Garden, or, by the shorter route, 
} directly back to Paxton Place. After some con- 
sultation, it was decided that it would be better 
for her to proceed to the latter destination at 
once. Information having heen sent. off to the 
remainder of the party, at Elk Garden, it was 
not doubted that they would break camp and 
return also home, the weather being wholly 
; unfavorable to a continuance ofthe mountain- 
$ explorations, to say nothing of the sickening 
anxiety they had already encountered. Slidell 
‘ and Thornleigh having departed to arrange mat- 
ters with Mrs. Chantrey at the camp, and Chis- 
> holm and Wilburn Waters being off before light 
for the purpose of unearthing and _ finally 
despatehing ‘Sir Bruin,’ who, all parties 
agreed, had already lived long enough to create 
more trouble than bears are ordinarily privi- 
leged to do, there were only left in the cabin 
Claymour, Lansing Saunders, and Miss Yodell, 
} to arrange for the return to Paxton Place. 

“And you?” said Judith, turning with a shy 
happy smile to Branthwaite, as they were left 
alone in the cabin for a moment. ‘ You. will 
accept Claymour’s invitation to accompany us, 
will you not?’ 

‘“‘“My dear Judith,’’ returned her affianced 
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lover, ‘‘ how could you, for an instant, suppose} ‘I do not think,’’ said poor ‘‘ Captain Kate,” 
‘that I could feel satisfied to have you depart } who, of all the mountain-tourists, had possibly 
from this place of security without a body-guard : been most harassed and given over to the awful 
of at least three devoted cavaliers? I should be: complications of the jaunt, “1 do not think, 
tormented by the thought of a thousand acci- } though we have had such a very dreadful time, thu 
dents and dangers which might overtake you, to } the trip has been wholly profitless: do you, Bran- 
say nothing of that most dreadful misfortune ; don,dear? It seems tome that Claymour and Lottie 
which would occur to me—a separation from ; have at last come to some sort of understanding.” 


really see and know my kinspeople at Paxton 
Place, without delay.” 

So it was arranged that. Miss Yodell, on her 
mare, attended by her trio of guards on foot, should 
set off without delay. This arrangement being 
promptly effected, and the party breaking camp at 
Elk Garden nearly at the same time, it naturally 
happened that, having the longer d¢tour to make, 
the travelers from the cabin reached the main 
party at the base of the mountain, on the further 
side of the ridge. Here ensued more glad greet- 
ings, more questionings, and a bewildering inter- 
change of civilities and congratulations. The 
three pedestrian cavaliers were soon provided 
with horses, or rather Claymour took “ Nicker- 
demus,”’ Uncle Tarleton’s spindle-shanked mule, 
surrendering his blooded animal to his kinsman, to 
whom he, as well as other members of the party, } 
had seen that special honor must be done, for} 
the sake of Cousin Judith. ; 

At Colamo, a break in their ranks was made! 
by the dropping out of Lottie and Lansing , 


you for even a day or two. I think J must ‘An’, Miss Cath’un, honey,’’ interposed privi- 
$ 
; 
} 








leged ** Uncle Tarleton,”’ jogging along on one of 
the pack-mules, close upon the heels of his young 
mistress’s pony, ‘‘ef you'll “low dis yere ole 
member of de Paxton fambly ter 'spress er ’pin- 
ion ov his ’sperience an’ obsarvation, he’s boun’ 
ter perclaim dis conclusion, as how dat dis pa’r ov 
harnsome cousins from ole Kaintuk hain’t foun’ de 
disagreeablements ov de 'casion beyant endurance; 
hit’s been ’pearin’ ter me, Marse Brandon, sir, as 
dat hoss ov Marse Claymour’s an’ dat black mar’ 
ov Miss Yerdell’s nebber struck up sich er clost 
frien’ship fur one ernudder as dey’s been doin’ 
all de way from de foot ov de mountain.” 

Mrs. Chantrey and her ‘ Doctor” laughed, 
looking ahead at Branthwaite and Judith, whe 
were absorbed profoundly in conversation with 
each other; while the pair of thorough-breds 
they rode had their heads together in seemingly 
equal sympathetic propinquity. 

Colonel Jarney Paxton’s exultant “I told you 
so!’’ may be passed over in charitable silence. 

By skipping other interesting facts, indeed, it 


Saunders. The latter, divining the new barrier { may be chronicled that Wilburn Waters, the hos- 
suddenly risen between himself and the beauti- : pitable hunter, while refusing to leave his ranche 
ful Kentuckian, was perhaps nothing loth to on White Top Mountain, in order to be an hon- 
make his parting bow; but the gay Lottie, with } ored guest at the wedding of his Kentucky 
a new air of somewhat shy happiness on her } admirers, sent, nevertheless, as his bridal gift to 
winsome face, had never beamed more brightly } Miss Yodell, the handsomely-cured skin of the 
than when Claymour bent from his saddle-bow to} bear which had driven her to her happy fate 





whisper a word to her in parting. 
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BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 





Maven, with thy hidden charms, 
How shall I now find thee— 

Clasp thee thus within mine arme, 
Capture thee and bind thee? 


Ah, and after all my strife, 
You escape and leave me! 
80, in the great gamie of life, 

All its joys deceive me. 


Pleasure so I oft have chased— ? 
Seemed almost I kissed her! 
"Twas but air my arms embraced : 

So it was I missed her. 


Just like you, so sweet she seemed, 
In the darkness round her; 
False it was whene’er I deemed, 
1 had ever found her. 


Thos old Ixion, it is said, 
Chased the goddess Juno. 
Captured her? Why, no: instead, 
Clasped @ cloud, as you know. 


Of this game 1 have enough ; 
I will stop, this minute! 

Gods have played at blind-inan's buff, 
And found nothing in it, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


My eousin’s widow and her little daughter 
were coming back from China. 

She had gone out there, five years before, 
a bride: it was to be supposed a happy one, 
since she had married the man of her choice; 
but now she was returning, bankrupt in both 
happiness and fortune. 

The news of her husband’s death had reached 
us quite a year previous, but the letters written 


soon after it by Alice herself contained informa- 
tion in regard to her plans, which, we thought, ° 


forbade any expectation of her return to America. 


When she went to Hong Kong, she had met an ‘ 


elderly Englishman, a confirmed bachelor, who 
was a distant relative on her mother’s side. He 
appeared always to have liked Alice, and, when 


he heard that she was left a penniless widow, he ° 
offered, if she would come and live with him, ° 


to settle a competency on her and her child. 
I dare say he meant .to keép his word, but 


procrastinated in that astounding fashion in which : 
even the most methodical people so often do, } 
where such matters are concerned; and, after : 
Alice had been a little over a twelvemonth in | 


his house, he died, one fine morning, from 


apoplexy, almost as suddenly as if he had been : 


stricken by lightning. 


He left several fragments of wills, but not a : 
complete one among them, so all his fortune | 
reverted to a nephew with whom he had been ; 
at bitter feud; and said nephew, 80 far from } 
showing any sympathy for Alice, informed her | 


in plain terms that’ she was properly punished 
for her deep scheming and nefarious designs. 
So the poor girl was coming back, and a dreary 
return it must appear to her, though her letters 
to Aunt Isabel sounded sensible and courageous 
enough. ° 


I had known Alice Lanson before Will met’ 
her, and—I may as well tell the plain truth ‘ 


at once—had loved her, though neither she nor 
anybody else, so far as I was aware, ever sus- 
pected the fact. This  is,how it was: 

I had been spending the summer at Richfield 
Springs, and Alice came there with a married 
sister, long since dead. This was a twelvemonth 
before her marriage to my cousin, and, as I wus 
thirty then, and she only eighteen, perhaps she 
regarded me as already elderly. I was not given 
to introspection and analyzing my own feelings, 
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so, odd as it may seem to men in general, | did 
not discover how completely the sunshine of 
: those days was due to Alice Lanson’s society. 

Pleasant, pleasant weeks, ah me! But, alas 

for me! handsome gay Will Gresham appeared, 
and the intimacy into which I had glided with 
Miss Lanson and her sister’s family caused him 
to be at once received by them like a friend ; his 
/ winning manners’ and happy gifts of personal 
beauty and mental brilliancy did the rest. My 
part was over; I had introduced him, and now 
} could stand back and watch the drama. 

I saw immediately that Alice’s kindness to me 
had arisen from sympathy. I was out of health, 
}and suffering, and her sweet womanly nature 
> had impelled her todo what she could to cheer 
‘me. I stayed on, though I knew it would be 
wiser for me to go; but, somehow, hard as it 
; was to remain and see myself disregarded and 
; forgotten, I was weak enosgh to feel that even 
‘ to catch sight of her occasionally was better than 
utter solitude. 

Will did not leave me very long in doubt in 
regard to’ his sentiments. He came into my room 
: one night, after he had been with Alice for a 
moonlight stroll, and, while he smoked a cigar, 
$ gave me an account of the evening’s doings. 

Suddenly he said: 

‘That pretty Alice Lanson has done for me. 
I am in earnest at last: I shall go in for that 
girl.” 

It sounded like sacrilege to speak of her in 
such terms; but that was Will’s way. I gave 
a feeble smile, and said: 

“You seem to think it all depends on your- 
self.” 

«Well, [ think a good deal does,’ he an- 
‘swered, laughing. ‘I’m not used to failure, 
you know.” 

Indeed, he was not. Women had spoiled him 
So I left Richfield within the week, and I neve. 
saw Alice Lanson again until late in the autumn . 
then she was standing at, the altar and pro- 
nouncing her marriage-vows. 

And now she was coming back, after all these 
‘years. In one light, how long they seemed, as 
:I mentally reviewed their events—in another, 
‘how short! So far as my sentiments were con- 
i cerned, it might have been only a week since 
-I had looked my last in her face: for I am, 
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perhaps on some accounts unfortunately, one of 
those people who are slow and difficult to change. 


One evening, when I got home to dinner, Aunt ; 


Isabel, in a pleasurable state of excitement, 
informed me that she had received a telegram. 
Alice had reached San Francisco, and would 
start for New York the next day. She had been 
lucky enough to make the voyage in company 
with some friends, and would have their com- 
panionship as far as Chicago, where she was to 
stop with them for a brief rest. 

At my request, Aunt Isabel telegraphed her 
to be sure and let us know when she would 
arrive in New York, so that I could meet her 
there. We both wanted her to feel that she was 


coming home wished-for and welcome, and we , 


hoped to persuade her out of the idea on which 
she appeared so firmly set: of going forth into 
the world to earn her own livelihood. 

Aunt Isabel and I kept house together; but I 
was far from being a rich man. I had met with 


reverses in business, and, though I was now » 


again prospering, I had certain responsibilities 
which weighed rather heavily on me. My oldest 


brother was a helpless paralytic, stricken down, 


gome years previous, in the prime of health, and, 
as there was a family of seven children to rear 


and educate, and poor Edward had seen his , 


moderate fortune swallowed up just before his 
illness, of course that care naturally devolved 
on me. 

We resided some two hundred miles above New 
York, near a tributary of the Hudson, and my 
mills were about a mile and a half from our 
house. 

I walked home, one pleasant spring evening, 
through the fields, some ten days after our recep- 
tion of Alice’s telegram, and I had made up my 
mind that when I got there I should find a mes- 
sage announcing her speedy arrival. _I had been 
in one of my absurd moods, all day, and felt so 
certain she was near that I should hardly have 
been surprised had I seen her standing before me 
as I sat at work in my dusty counting-room, 

I was detained a full hour beyond my usual 
time for returning, and, as I strolled along the 


pretty woodland path which skirted the hill near | 


my house, the twilight was suddenly illumined 


by the brightness of the full moon, that rose like | 


a great golden disk above the tree-tops. As I 


‘approached the verandah, I looked up—my pre- 
sentiment that Alice was near had its fulfillment. 
There she stood in the porch, with the moonlight > 


falling about her, so still and fair that she showed 
like some pictured saint set in a silver shrine. 

_ L think, if I could have retreated unobserved, 
Ishould have done so; but Aunt Isabel appeared 
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in the open door with a little child clinging to her 
hand, and,called : 

‘: There you are at last, Warren—I was begin- 
ning to wonder what had become of you. You 
» see, Alice stole a march on us—here she is, safe 

and sound.”’ 

“And me, too,”’ added the child. ‘Me too, 
Aunt Isabel.” 

‘*Yes, my precious, and very glad auntie is. 
Run and kiss your cousin.”’ 

So, with the child in my arms, I appreached 
Alice; we shook hands, and I said something 
about being glad to see her, and she responded 
briefly, and we called each other Mrs. Gresham 
and Mr. Diston, and altogether the meeting was 
so formal that it struck a chill to my very soul. 

I went up to my room to prepare for dinner, 

» and, when I descended, the ladies were already 
in the dining-room. 

‘‘Do you find Alice greatly changed ?’’ asked 

; Aunt Isabel. 

I did: for she was much handsomer at four 
; and twenty than she had been as a girl. I came 
; $0 near saying this that I was confused. 

‘Mr. Diston saw me for so short a time that 
> he had probably forgotten how I looked,’’ Alice 
} answered, as I uttered some hesitating reply. 

So the time of our acquaintance seemed brief 

; to her. Her careless words, which showed how 
slight an impression that season, so indelibly 
stamped on my heart, had left upon her, gave me 
> @ reasonless absurd sensation of pain. 

‘One doesn’t carry a gallery of mental photo- 
; graphs about,”’ I said, just from sheer confusion, 
then knew that my words sounded almost harsh ; 
however, before I could try to offer amends, 
little Cora called : 

‘* Be I changed ?”’ 

That set us all laughing, and created a diver- 
sion; but, if it had not been for Aunt Isabel’s 
good spirits and the child’s merry chatter, the 
dinner would have been rather stiff and silent. 
; Alice hurt me again before the meal ended. She 
, checked the little girl, and I heard her whisper: 

; «Mr. Diston is not used to children. You will 
annoy him.” 

The small maid eyed me doubtfully and sank 
into silence, 

I tried to talk with her, but, though I was fond 
of children, I had not much faculty for amusing 
them, and Cora turned her attention to Aunt 
Isabel, and I was left to try and entertain her 
mother. I fear I did not, succeed very well: for, 
never a great talker, somehow this evening, 
; beyond questions in regard to her. voyage, 

I found conversation difficult, and even rendered 
{my stupid interrogatories more stupid by asking 
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her the same thing several times over, and then 
made matters worse by attempting apologies. 
When Alice had been with us a month, I was 
called away on business, and remained absent 
nearly a fortnight. Before leaving home, I had 


asked Aunt Isabel to try and persuade her to give } 


up that idea of going out to earn her own living, 
and remain with us. I found, however, that she 
had not suceeeded—she came into my room the 
night I returned, te tell me so. ‘She told me,” 
my aunt said, ‘‘that if her own sister were alive 
she would not be willing to be dependent on her, 
and she certainly eould not on one of her dead 
husband's relations—I wish you would talk to 
her, Warren. At least, she must leave Cora with 
me. Ive grown so fond of the child already 
that I could not bear to part with her. Besides, 
there’s old nurse Martin wants a place. and she 
can be of great use in the house, as well as take 
care of the child.” 

I did attempt to say something to Alice, the 


next day, but her cold manner checked me in! 


the very outset, and I could not get beyond a 
few clumsy sentences of regret that she could 
not be persuaded to prolong her stay with us. 
She thanked me cordially enough, then changed 
the subject, and I submitted, feeling rather as if 


I had been guilty of an impertinence in offering ° 


a suggestion of any sort. 

Of course, after that failure, I could but com- 
prehend that the matter was ended, and only felt 
too thankful when Aunt Isabel informed me that 
Alice had consented to her proposal to keep the 
child; provided that, if the little creature proved 
the slightest annoyance to me, other arrange- 
ments were to be made at once. 


It gave me a heartache to perceive what a cross- ; 
grained old bachelor Alice considered me; but I } 


kept my hurt to myself, and only begged Aunt 
Isabel to inform Mrs. Gresham that I was very 
glad to have the small maid remain. 

A few days later, Alice set forth on her journey, 


which was nota very long one, as the family in } 
which she was engaged was at its country-seat } 


near Cooperstown. I was absent on business 
when she left, and hardly knew whether it would 
have been most painful to bid her good-bye or to 
come back, as I did, and find the old house 
looking so empty and sad as it appeared, now 
that she was gone. 

Cora had missed her mother terribly at first ; 
but Aunt Isabel devoted herself to her so assidu- 
ously that, as was natural at her age, she quickly 
became reconciled, and, by the time I reached 


home, was contented and happy enough. I soon } 


managed to become fast friends with the little 
girl; indeed, so avowedly her prime favorite 


that Aunt Isabel declared herself jealous, and 
used to threaten me with various condign punish- 
ments, to Cora’s great amusement. 

‘Auntie isn't in earnest,’’ she would elaborately 
explain to me, in her quaint fashion; ‘she just 
pretends, so as to’ have an opportunity to spoil us 
) both.”’ 
> I cannot tell you what an ever-increasing 
delight the child became to me; and indeed, 
without her, life at that time would have been a 
hard burden, so tumultuously had that meeting 
with Alice roused the long-smothered love in my 
heart. Letters came regularly from her—Aunt 
Isabel always giving them to me to read. She 
wrote very little about herself—less and less, as 
the weeks went on—though she could be eloquent 
enough where the expression of her thanks to us 
was concerned; as if we deserved any for loving 
her child! . I was unreasonable enough to feel 
annoyed, sometimes, that she should consider 
them necessary. 

Two months elapsed; and, one night, when I 
got home, I found my aunt in « state of great 
excitement. She had received a telegram from 
Alice, saying that she: should arrive the next 
day ; she was not ill, had no time to write, and 
would defer explanation till her arrival. 

The next afternoon brought ‘her, and terribly 
tired and worn she ‘looked; so nervous and 
shaken, that it evidently required all her strong 
self-control to enable her to preserve any appear- 
ance of composure. 

After Cora had gone to bed, that evening, she 
told us in very few words that something disagree- 
able and painful had happened. She could not 
talk about it, and only begged us to believe that 
she had not thrown up her situation from temper 
or weariness, which was easy enough to do. 
> Before many days, she told Aunt Isabel the 

whole story ; and, of course, I heard it, though 1 
; am doubtful whether Alice meant that I ever 
; should. 

In the beginning, Mrs. Hardwicke had treated 
Alice with great cordiality—in fact, quite gushed 
} over her—though, at the same time, she was 
‘ trying to subtract twelve dollars a month from 
} the salary which had been agreed upon, pre- 
$ tending that she had misunderstood the figures; 
; yet the salary was a small one, and she in 
: possession of some fifty thousand a year. 

However, Alice held to her rights, and Mrs. 
Hardwicke yielded amicably enough, and matters 
went on with sufficient smoothness for several 
} weeks. Then the lady’s sister and husband 
came to visit at the house, and, before long, Mrs. 
‘North saw fit to grow jealous of the attention 
) her mate tried to pay to the governess. 
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I had a casual acquaintance with both Fred } 


North and his spouse; he was a shallow, vain, 


good-natured dandy, and she about the worst- ‘ 
tempered woman I ever met, with so thin a} 
yarnish over her natural vulgarity that it cracked { 


under the slightest strain. 
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For some time, Alice, engrossed in her duties ' 
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ill-luck, declaring that she believed in the old 
‘ superstition in regard to odd numbers, and was 
certain that, when she went forth the third time, 
she should not be flung back on our hands like a 
bad penny. 

‘ We were still at the station when she said this, 
and her greetings to me had been so cordial that 


and her own thoughts, was unmindful alike of | it made my own manner unrestrained and 


Mr. North’s gallantries and his wife’s annoyance ; 
and, when she did discover them, the idiotic fop | 
was put in his place with a few words which } 
must have tingled like a box on the ear, 
far from being satisfied, Mrs. North was terribly 


indignant, and, as her sister to a certain extent : 


sided with her, commenced a scene which Alice 
speedily cut short. She resigned her situation, 
and left the house that evening, in spite of Mrs. 
Hardwicke’s apologies and entreaties, as she had 
sense enough to know that she had found a prize, 
and had no wish to lose her. 


temper, fresh disturbances were certain to arise. 

l hoped now that Alice would be discouraged ; 
but I soon discovered that such was not the case. 
She was secking a new engagement, and I was 
afraid to say a word against the plan. 1 felt more 
and more certain that Alice did not like me, and 


that caused me to shrink into my shell, making ’ 


" basiness:a plea for being much less at home than | 
Usual What aided my conviction was the change ‘ 
iiAunt Isabel’s manner; she ceased talking 


about Alice when we were alone, and, when we | 
three were together, showed an odd nervousness { 


and constraint, as if always fearful that some 
pemenlay would arise between us. 

) 801 did my best to prove that I considered my ; 
cousin's widow an honored visitor, and left the | 


ladies free to follow their own devices, growing 
80 stupid and silent that even little Cora gradu- / 
ally shrank somewhat from me; that hurt, too; | 


but I thought I perceived it pleased her mother, 
80 I made no effort to keep the child near me. 

At the end of a fortnight, Alice left us again, ' 
and this time she was absent a month, then had | 
to return. She liked her place, and her em- | 
ployers had offered every inducement for her to 


remain; but they were unexpectedly called to ; 


Europe: forced to sail immediately, as. Mr. 
Horton had to assume the charge of a branch 
business-house in Bordeaux, and Alice naturally 
could not bring her-mind to put the sea between 
herself and her daughter. 

So she was back, and we were all so glad to 


see her that she was able to indulge a joe at her 
Vou. LXXXVIIL.—13, 
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But, even if she } 
could have overlooked the insult, it would have ; 
been folly to remain, as the Norths were to stop ! 
till late in the autumn, and, between the hus-; 
band’s ridiculous vanity and the wife's diabolical 


‘ natural, and I plucked up courage to reply: 
“At least, you won’t think of going before 
autumn? Please promise that, now and here.’’ 
; She looked at me in a little surprise. I felt 
myself color like a school-boy ; then she colored, 
too—I suppose in womanly sympathy for my 
embarrassment—and, before she could speak, 
; Aunt Isabel added ; 
** Yes, Alice, we will not stir astep till you 
$ have promised.” 
‘“Then, of course, I must,” she answered, 
laughing a little, and I was so delighted that I 
picked Cora up and gave her a huge hug, in 
return for which she pulled my mustache and 
insisted on being carried to the carriage. 

I had quite regained my place in theechild’s 

; favor; even her joy at getting her mother back 
‘did not prevent her showing it: and I was glad 
, to see that, instead of checking her, as she had 
; formerly done, Mrs. Gresham allowed her to 
hang about me as much as she pleased. 
{ So, from the very outset, Alice and I were on 
widely different terms from those on which we 
{had hitherto stood, and: I had not felt so happy 
{ in a long while as I did that evening. 

Just at that season, my duties were sueoctiedls 
light: the one time in the \year when L actually 
had a good deal of leisure, and the ensuing 
month was a very pleasant one. 

Once the ice broken, Alice and I insensibly 
} glided into the familiar intimacy fitting to rela- 
tives living in the same house, and, though she 
said nothing, it was plain that the fact charmed 
Aunt Isabel. She was in such high spirits that 
we vowed she had begun to entertain designs on 
‘a neighboring widower, and had a great deal of 
; fun in lecturing her. Indeed, we seemed to get 
‘ ample amusement and pleasure out of everything, 
in a quiet way. Alice and I used to ride on 
‘ horseback often, and it was not long before exer- 
cise and hiving so much in the open air showed 
their good effects, She lost the delicate look her 
‘ face had worn, and the color in her cheeks grew 
} so bright that she looked like a young girl again. 
Aunt Isabel was not quite strong, and, without 
; anything being said, Alice took the care of the 
$ household a great deal on herself, and became so 

necessary to us that I hoped she would see there 
was no place where she could be more useful; 
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but I held my peace, and, as the weeks went on, 


ceased to think about her going away again: just ; 
allowed myself to enjoy the sunshine, though I 


kuew that the prize I longed for was as far from 
mue as ever. 


Day by day, my long-cherished love for Alice 


increased; but I did not deceive myself in the 

I was glad and 3 
thankful that she had overcome her odd shrinking ; 
I knew, indeed, that she had ° 
learned sincerely to like me; but it was an ; 


heast, in regard to her feelings. 
and dread of me. 
affection with which she might have regarded an 
elder brother. I knew that I must carefully 


guard my secret: 


I was sufficiently wise not to forget it. 
Yet I was happy. 


little sunlight, instead of girding against fate, 
as a younger man might have done, and so losing 


the stray crumbs of comfort she offered, because 5 
I was denied the full banquet on which I longed . 


to feast. 


Towards the close of August, little Cora had > 
a birthday, and we gave quite’ a féte’ on the } 
occasion, inviting all the children in the neigh- ‘ 


borhood, and enjoying the occasion almost as 
much as the small people. 

The day remains plain in my memory, from } 
two incidents that occurred at its beginting and 
its close. I was rather late for breakfast, that | 


morning, and the other three were at table when 


L entered the:room. Cora had already paid me a } 
visit in my chamber, and gone away Idaded with } 
presents ; but, after I had kissed Aunt Isabel as } 
usual, I gave the small maid an embrace as I } 
passed her chair. 

«« Good-morning,”’ 
you slept well.” 

“ Why don't Cousin Warren ever kiss mamma?”’ 
demanded Cora,’ suddenly, holding her spoon 
suspended in the air and watching us gravely. 

I don’t know whether Alice colored, but I am 
sure I did, and, before I-could think of anything ; 
to say, Aunt Isabel had answered, with a laugh: } 

«Gentlemen may kiss old women and little | 
girls, my precious, but not young ladies.” 

‘*Warren may kiss mamma,” persisted Cora; 


‘she is my mamma, and I give him leave. Kiss > 
her this moment, Cousin Warren. You said I was } 


to have everything I wanted, on my birthday.’’ 

We all laughed, but I saw that Alice looked 
disturbed. I was sorry she could suppose I 
would be guilty of the bad taste of trying to 


carry out Cora’s command, yet I knew the child 


would not leave her point until some approach to 
obeying her was attempted. 
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the slightest betrayal on my ! 
part would end this pleasant companionship, and } 


I had lived long enough ; 
and suffered enough to be thankful even’ for a ; 


I said to Alice; “I hope | 


I took Alice’s hand, and just raised it to my 
lips, saying to Cora: 

‘That is the way the knight treated the lady, 
} in the German story you like so much.” 

2 “Phen you are mamma’s knight,” said the 
; child, seriously, which did not mend matters; 
and, to make them worse, she added: 

“T am glad of it. I couldn’t allow mamma to 
have any other, but I am willing she should 
> choose you.” 

Luckily the dogs, just then, eame tearing in at 
; the open window, and created a diversion, though 
; I had to read my newspapers very diligently for 
some time before I entirely recovered my self 
control. 

The other incident which keeps its place in my 
mind was quite as agitating, but of a less 
pleasurable sort. The evening post brought 
Alice a letter. After the children had gone and 
, Cora was in bed, she said to us: 

**T am not to be idle any longer—I have a 
situation offered me. We know the people, too: 
; it is in Mrs. Anderson’s family.” 

I felt as if the house had fallen about my ears: 
just sat silent and stupid, while Aunt Isabel 
exclaimed and expostulated, and Alice remained 
gently firm. 

* Please do not let us talk about it,’’ she said, 
at length ; 
so many times, and, at bottom, you know, dear 
aunt, that» Iam right.” 

After this, I could say nothing whatever, and; in 
; my hearing at least, the subject was not renéwed: 
; Only two weeks, and this pretty idyl must ‘endi 
} How fast the days fiew! But, though I was sad 
enough at heart, I tried to render them pleasant 
for the others. 

I was obliged to go to New York about the 
} time Alice was to start, and I asked if I might 
) accompany her to Hartford, which was to be her 
} journey’s end. She seemed afraid that it would 
) be a trouble, but I told her I really wanted te see 
’ the old town ; so she consented, adding, in order 

to show that she had not meant to be ungracious: 
“Of course, I shall be very glad of your com- 
pany. Then, too, though I suppose I ought to 
; be ashamed to own it, since Aunt Isabel declares 
I set up for being strong-minded, I have a horror 
of traveling alone.” 

The morning came, and we started, Aunt 
} Isabel and Cora going as far as Peekskill, to 
} visit friends for the day: more, I fancy, to give 
; the child something to think of, so that she might 
; be reconciled to parting with her mother, than 
because my aunt had any personal desire to 
undertake the expedition. 

Alice and I had a rather silent journey, after 
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the others left us. I knew what she suffered in ‘ ent; you will take care of the housc, as if you 


leaving her child, but she was so reticent that 1 
did not venture eyen to offer any sympathy. _,-We 
reached town, and, as Alice had some purchases 
to make, it had been decided that we should not 
go on till towards evening. As we were leaving 


the station, we ran full against our old acquaint- 


ance, Charles Howard, an own cousin of Mrs. { 


Anderson’ s. 

“Didn't you get my telegram ?’’ were his first 
words.) “I sent it early this morning—as soon 
as I received the news.” 

“Telegram? No,’ I answered, as we shook 
hands. 

“Poor Mrs. Anderson died suddenly, yester- 
day,’ he explained, and added: ‘Iam glad to 
save Mrs. Gresham the furtlier journey ; you see, 
Lucy's mother is to take the children.”’ 

He was eager to catch the train, so we had 
little time for converdation. One thing was 
certain: again Alice’s situation had slipped 
through her fingers. 


We got into a carriage and drove away. Sud- 


denly her composure forsook her, and she broke 
down, crying heartily; and her tears upset. me 


80 completely that I lost my head, and, before I ; 


knew it, I was telling her the story of my love, 
begging her to go back with me. 

“If you could look on me as your brother,’’ I 
said, ** I won't ask for more; but give me the 


_ fight to guard your life, You won't be depend- 
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{were my sister; you will more than earn your 
«living, and, I'll not...persecute you. 
‘ thought to tell you of my love—” 


1 never 


; stopped: for her little hand suddenly nestled 
into mine, her tearful eyes were raised to my 
; face, and she said, with a laugh and a seb: 
‘‘If you had done/so before, I shouldn’t have 
‘ been so strong-minded and independent.” 

5 So the noisy rattling hack turned into a ‘tri- 
; umphal chariot, and the dusty bustling street 
} became a glorified road, which led to Paradise. 

What a heavenly day we spent! And I 
learned that when we first met, years before, she 
had liked me so well that, if I had been less 
shy, had shown any sign of caring, Will Gres- 
ham never would have won the prize. 

Ah, well, I was too happy to regret the past: 
indeed, the suddenly-opened heaven of present 
and future seemed full compensation for all iis 
, suffering. 

We did not-return home until evening, and an 
astonished old darling was our relative when the 
‘sound of wheels brought her into the verandah, 
sand she saw me help Alice out of the carriage. 
‘The journeys have come to an end, Aunt 
¢ Isabel,’ I said, and, being a woman, she required 
no further explanation. 

In another moment, she had her arms about 
{ns both, and was sobbing aloud from sheer 
‘ happiness, 
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We stood by the sea, my love and I, 
When the waves beat high and strong ; 
We stood by the sea, my love and T, 
~ When the beach looked wide and long. 


Cur hearts beat high if the tide wes in, 
And high if the tide was out; 

We wete together, and knew God's hand 
Encompassed the sea about. 


We stood together, my love and I, 
When the dunes upon the shore 
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Were hushed to rest by a whispering breeze 
We thought would shout no more, 


Then saw them waked by an angry wind, 
And scattered so far and wide— 

The countless sands and the nameless sands— 
At the beck of a fitful tide. 


Together, together, my love and I 
Stood firm, and we stand to-day: 

The tides may waver, the dunes may shift— 
My love is my love for aye. 
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BY MARGARET KIETH. 


Witn these pdor verses, in thy hand I phase)? ©! 
My friend, the shadowed lineaments of a face 
Thine eyes, thou sayest, oft have wished to see. 
Look, then, thereon, and teil what ‘tis thou'lt find 
Writ on them, of the heart or of the mind 
Ot her who now doth pen these lines to thee, 


The pictured face before thee lays no claim 
tee Poddtenty’s fair and calm and proud disdain; 
¢ And @ en the shining windows of the soul 


Can ay ed soft and fringed curtains raise 
As from dull cards they open to thy gaze, 


Which t.in would seek to read dk unwritten seroll. 
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THE WORLD WAS BURNT UP. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Lirrte Samantha Joe burnt up the World, 
a week ago last Wednesday, somewhere along 
about the middle of the forenoon. 

Now don’t be skeered! The “ World” that 
wuz burnt up wuz not this world we live in, as 
you know by this time; but Josiah’s favorite 
weekly: and he hadn’t yet read it. 


I think too much of my rights as a woman to hev 
the same polliticks as my husband. But Josiah 


says its all obstinacy: “ You want to be contrairy, } 
says he ‘for if I took the } 


” 


like all your sex, 
‘Tribune’ you'd take the ‘World.’ A husband 
should be the head of the household, and you 
should hev the same polliticks as me.”” But all I 
answer is: “ A husband is often the tail,”’ leaving 
him to make the application. 

Little Samantha Joe has been here, and stayed 
three days and four nights, while her pa and ma 
went to North Seriba, to his folks’es, on a visit 

Diptherey wuz a-ragin’ there amongst the little 
ehildren, and we none on us wuz willin’ to let 
"em take her. 
for Barzilley Minkley, who hain’t been in this 
part of the country for years and years, came 


home to his folks’es, on a visit—Barzilley is 
Whitfield’s own uncle on his father’s side—and } 


all the Minkleys wuz invited to the old Minkley 
homestead, to visit with him. 

Whitfield wanted to go, but didn’t want to go 
unless Tirzah Ann went. I approved of their 
goin’, and told Tirzah Ann I would help her all 
I could. I helped her make ao new cashmere 


dress and a blue flannel travelin’-dress, and told 


her she could wear my new waterproof an’ 


welcome, and better than not—she hadn’t none : 
And I told her I would take care } 


but a old one. 
of little Samantha Joe, and take it as a privilege. 


So they started early on a Tuesday mornin’, and } 
we went after the habe Monday night, so as not : 


to belate ’em with their journey. 

And it wuz on the Wednesday followin’, about 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, that she burnt up 
the “World” before Josiah hed read it. 

She wuz dretful willin’ to come home with us, 
and we wuz dretful willin’ that she should come, 
which made it awful willin’ all round, and yery 
agreeable and satisfactory. She «thinks jest 
about as much of us—Josiah and’ me—as*she 


does of her pa and ma. And I made her up 
(282) 


Josiah, he ; 
takes the ‘‘ World,” and I take the “ Tribune.”’ ; 


And they thought they must go: } 


‘ a bed on the lounge in our room, and it did seem 
; good to have her there. We took sights of cum- 
‘ fort with her. 

Her little appetite wuz excellent, and it wuz 
a great comfort to me to cook things that she 
called for. 

I can tell you, it brought back old times, when 
her ma and Uncle Thomas J. were little children, 
‘ every time I fried turn-overs for her. 

And, when | fried cakes, it did seem so good 
to fry cakes cut like men, and women, and every 
livin’ animal I could think of, for her; and it 
seemed as if I couldn’t hardly satisfy her on the 
‘animals. 1 do believe I fried every critter I ever 

heard of—unless it wuz a hyena—and it kinder 

seems as if I fried one of them, one day; but | 
} won't say for certain—mebbe it wuz a catamount. 
But it ain't no particular matter to rack my mind 
} about it, either one way or the other—they look 
some alike, anyway. 

But we did enjoy havin’ her there—the best 
that ever wuz. When she got up in the mornin’ 
and came to us, with her great bright eyes 
a-dancin’, and the mornin’-light a-shinin’ on 
her wavin’ hair, it a’most seemed as if it wuz 
our lost youth a-comin’ back towards us, with 
immortal hope and gladness in its glances. 
¢ We loved her so: she wuz so much a part of 
$ our own hearts and lives, that it seemed as if our 
love for her, and our tender pride and happiness 

in her, carried us back into the ‘long ago.” 
/ And we could a’ most fancy she wuz one of our 
youthful dreams given back to us. 

Yet she burnt up Josiah’s ‘ World,” and 
} wasn’t he powerful mad, and didn’t he, at fust, 
want her whipped ? 

But I said, ‘‘ No, not a stroke.”’ I don’t think 
‘we love her any better than we did her ma. 
I know we don’t; and I don't think the neigh- 
bors are a-doin’ right when they say we do. 
; And I think it is very unkind of them to say 
: that we humor her to death, and make a perfect 
} fool of her. It is not so! 

But we have more time to spend with her than 
$ we did with the children when they wuz little. 
} Then we had to work hard to get along and pay 
} for the place. And Josiah didn’t have no time 
‘ to take Tirzah Ann or Thomas J. onto the plough- 
{handle in front of him, and let them ride round 
‘the field on it, and efcetery, etcetery. And I 
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didn’t have time to stop washin’ dishes and { themselves all to once, and put the right names 
sweepin’, and let ’em play they wuz a-washin’ }to 'em all—separate the gay romancin’ of the 
dishes and a-sweepin’, and so forth, and so on. {child's fairy world within from the colder 








And we didn’t have no time, Josiah and me, to : 
let ‘em take helt of our hands, one of us on each ; 
side of ’em, like ‘‘the babes in the wood,’ and 3 
lead us all over jest where they wuz a mind to— ; 
into the woodshed, and all over the door-yard 
and the barn. But now, when little Samantha ; 
Joe is here, we are jest the “ babes,’’ Josiah and ; 
me; to be led off anywhere she wants to lead us. 
For things are different now. The farm is paid } 
for—and more, too: the children is brung up— ; 
and well brung up, too—everybody admits it. | 
And, if little Samantha Joe wauts to lead round ; 
her grandpa and me, she is goin’ to lead us— } 
and there ain't nobody a-goin’ to break it up. } 
Good land! we enjoy it as much as she does. | 
And, if she should take it into her little head | 
to lead us off into the woods and cover us up } 
with leaves, I don’t think it would be any of the } 
neighbors’ bizness, if Josiah and me wuz willin’ : 
to be led and covered, as we most probable should } 
be. That's not why I won't have her whipped. } 
I think it is very unkind of the neighbors to } 
say that we let her have her own way the hull } 
of the time, and don’t correct her at all. 
It is not anyways likely that that is so. But, ; 
s'posin’ it wuz so—I am jest s’posin’ the case— | 
8 posin’ her way was the right way: then why } 
not let her have it? 
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It is very seldom that she does a thing that } 
is the least mite out of the way. I don’t know } 


as I could exactly approve of her burnin’ up 
the “‘ World’’—that might not have been exactly 


the fair thing to do; but it is very, very seldom 


that she does a thing that a minister would be 
ashamed of doin’, 


She isa uncommon child for goodness. I den’t ; 





} meanin’ of every big word in the dictionary, 


reasonin’ of the world without. 

The child’s world is purer than our’n: it is the 
only land of innocence and truth we know in 
this dreary life. And it seems that we would 
let our very souls listen to catch any. whispers 
from that land so sweet, so evanescent. 

For there is the only perfect trust—unbounded, 


; uncaleulatin’, so soon to be displaced by doubt. 


The only perfect innocence, the blessed ignorance 
of wrong, 80 soon, so surely to be stained by the 
knowledge of sin. The divine faith in others’ 
goodness, so soon to be dimmed by distrust. 
The gay unthinkin’ happiness, so soon to be 
darkened by sorrow and ‘anxiety. The rosy 


; hopes, so soon to fade away in the ashen-gray 


of disappointment. 

Fair land, sunny time,.so bright, so fleeting, 
it seems as if we should treat its broken 
language and strange fancies tenderly and rever- 
ently, rememberin’. the lost time when we, 
too, were wanderers in its enchanted gardens. 
Rememberin’, too, that the gate of death must 
swing back before we can ever enter again a 


» world of such purity, such beauty. 


But we do not: we meet its pure and sweet 
unwisdom with our grim rebukin’ knowledge, 
which we gained as Eve did—its innocent 
guileless ways with the intolerance of our dry 
old customs— its strange fancies, its sweet 
romancin’, with cold derision or the cruelty of 
punishment. 

Why, it stands to reason, when everything 
under the sun is new and strange Lo’em, it can’t 
be expected that they will get, all to once, the 


and mebby they will get things a little mixed 


say it because she is my grandchild—not at all. : sometimes. But how can they help it? 


But truth will out. She has a remarkable sweet ; 


even disposition; and, as to morals—well, I § 
would like to see the child that would go ahead ; 
of her in morals. Why, nothin’ would tempt ; 
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her to touch a penny that didn’t belong to her. ; 


And so, when she burnt up the “‘ World’’ she 
thought it no harm. Then why whip her? 

Why, what if we should be dropped right down 
into a strange country, where we had never 
stepped our foot before, and told to walk straight, 


And burgelry or arson or rapine—why, nothin’ } and wuz knocked down every time we meandered, 


She is a wonderful child; and she is jest as 


why, when we didn’t know a step before us or 
on each side of us, how could we help meanderin’ 


truthful as the day is long—that is, what she } a little? How could we help, sometimes, a-usin’ 


calls truth. 
strange. The thoughts in her little brain are 
jest wakin’ up: and, to a imaginative child, the 


dreams and fancies that fill the little mind—the ; 


would tempt her into it. 
3 
; 





Everything is new to her, and } the language of the world we were accustomed 


to—talkin’ about its inhabitants, and usin’ its 
language—and even burnin’ up newspapers? 
What we would need would be to get.in the 





child's world within—must seem as real as the } right way again with patience, and over and over 
new strange things in the world about her. It} again, and time and time again—patience, and 
is all an untried mystery to her. And it stands long-sufferin’, and reason is what we should need, 
to reason that she can’t separate things off by ; and not poundin’, and that is what children need. 
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Many a eclild is skairt and whipped into bein’ } | Wal, when I went in, she wuz a-whippin’ her 
a hippocrit and\a liar, when, if they had been } withia stick. Her face all swelled up with what 
encouraged to tell the truth, own up to their } she called religious principle—I called it anger; 
little faults and meanderin’s; and ‘treated justly, } but, howsomever, it ain't no matter what the 
to say nothin’ of treatin’ \’em patiently and } mame on’t wuz, her face wuz all swelled up, and 
kindly, they would bave been just as truthful } red, and inflamed. 
and transparent as rain-water. And she, weighin’ from two to three hundred, 

Children have sharp eyes, and are quick to see wuz a-standin’ over that little mite o’ humanity 
injustice, and things sink deep into their little } that she herself brought into the world, for better 
souls, They are whipped if they don’t tell the } or for worse—stood over it, a-grippin’ with one 
truth—scared in dark nights with the lurid. pas- hard red hand the little tender arm, leavin’ great 
sage: ‘* Liars shall have their portion in the lake } red marks with her vi'lence, and a-layin’ on 
of fire and brimstone,” and then they see their } the stick with the other: for she said the child 
mother smile in some disagreeable visitor’s face, } had lied. 
and groan at their back, How ean the baby} ‘And lyin’, says she to me, with her fuce 
wisdom part away the smile from the groan, and } redder than ever with what she called principle, 
find truth under’emi? How can we? ; and I called madness and revenge, ‘is sumthin’ 

They are taught, under fear of severest punish- that I won’t have goin’ on in this house.” 
ment, to be honest: ‘*Thow shalt not steal.” ; Says 1, calmly—for I see it wuzn’t my place 
And then, with their earliest knowledge, they { to interfere: I am principle, clear to the back- 
see their mother boast over some advantage she : bone, and Josiah and others say that I am— 
had gained over the shop-keeper, and their father } ; Says I: * What has she been a-lyix’ about?” 
congratulate himself on how he got the better of ; And she said she had told her to not stay but 
his neighbor in a horse-trade. And, if she be {a hour to Miss Bobbets’es, a-playin’ with her 
the child of a business-man, happy for her if she } little girl, and she had stayed two—had lied 
does not wonder at that spectacle, strange to ; about it: she had promised to come back in an 
men and gods: to see her father lose all his ; hour, and didn’t. The child said she had forgot 
wealth one day, to rise up rich the next—rise up we about the time, till the two hours wuz up. 

; 
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from a crowd of poor cheated people he has ; ‘But 1 know she didn’t. forget,’”’ says her ma. 

ruined. Isn't that worse than burnin’ up a Says 1: ‘How do you know she didn’t 

** World ?”’ forget ?’’ 

She is taught: ‘Deceit is an abomination to Says she: ‘* How could she forget, when there 
the Lord.” And then she stands, with her? wuz a clock right in the room? She didn't 
little eyes on the level of the washstand, and sees ;come back because she wanted to stay; and she 
her big sister powder her face, and darken her ; has got to own it up to me,’ 
eyebrows, and pad her lean form into roundness. “« But,’’ says I, calmly, “if the child did for- 

She is taught that God loves good children, and } get, then you are a-whippin’ her into lyin’, 
to ‘flee from evil communications.’ And then ; instead of out of it.” 
counseled to never, by any means, associate with } 1 didn’t say no more—for I never interfere— 
the washerwoman's little girl, who is very good, {I won't. It ain't my place to. And she took the 
but to play with the banker's little boy, who is { out into the back room and finished up there, 
very bad, Isn't that worse than burnin’ a {and I heard the child own she was sorry. 

** World ?” And Miss Sowerby came back into the room 
How is the child to learn good from evil? ¢ triumphant and happy, and gave the child a large 
God help the dear little souls! And, if they ; slice of cake-and-jelly, for ownin’ that she had 

keep one iota of the uncaleulating trust, the ; told a story. And, as she felt real good-natured 

sweet innocence of childhood, it is by the direet ;to think she had come off conqueror, we had 
grace of God, and no thanks to us poor hippocrits ‘a real gond visit. And my bizness there wuz 
and sinners by whom they are surrounded. to ask her, in a friendly way, if she didn’t want 

Now, I'll tell you what looks orful disagree’ble ; to run in with me to see Miss Patten. Miss 
to me. and that is to see a young child whipped ; Patten had got a young child, and we hadn't 
for what we do ourselves. neither of us seen it. 

Now, I wuz in to one of our neighbors, the} And she said, in a agree’ble way, that she 
other day—one of them that complains the worst } would, and she told her husband when she went 
of our trentment of the babe. And she has got } out “that she shouldn’t be gone only jest one 
a young child of her own—some four, or half- } hour, and told him to hang on the tea-kettle at 
past four, years of age. five, and she would be there to help set the 
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table.’ And she told little Kate ‘to look at the 
clock, and, when the p’inter stood at jest five, 
her ma would certain sure be there.’’ 

Wal, Miss Patten wuz dretful agree’ble, and 
go wuz Sam—that was her husband—and so wuz ‘ 
old Miss Patten, who wuz there takin’ care of ! 
Vabby. And nothin’ to do but we had got to! 
take off our things and stay to supper. We both ; 
of us hung back: for we had both of us told our 
companions that we would be home to get supper | 
in good season. ; 

Says 1: “1 don’t, like to disapp’int Josiah.” | 

4 


“And I can’t disapp’int Mr, Sowerby,’’ says 
Miss Sowerby. 

«Oh, wal,’ says old Miss Patten, “if they go : 
through the world without meetin’ a worse dis- ' 
app'intment than that is, I guess they'll get 
along. They can eat their supper a little lator.”’ 

“Oh,’’ says I, ‘there is everything cooked in 
the house: all Josiah would have to do would be 
to make him a cup of tea.”’ 

And says Miss Sowerby, not wantin’ to be } 
outdone : 

“LT have got everything all ready for supper, 
and Mr. Sowerby can make a better cup of tea 
than I can, any day: he puts it in by the hand-} 
ful—he never uses a teaspoon,’ 

“Then do stay,’’ says Vabby. 

And says old Miss Patten, comin’ in from the 
kitchen —Vabby wuz sick in the settin’-room 
bed-room— 

“You needn’t say another word; the table is 
all sot for you, and we have got oysters and 
warm biscuit, and you have got to stay.” ; 

And she took our sun-bonnets right. off, and } 
galanted us into the dinin’-room. And she did } 
have a splendid supper. 

And there it wuz. Wetwo wimmin—we wuz} 
both on us weighin’ pretty nigh three hundred 
apiece, and with half a century’s experience on 
us—there we wuz, a-dloin’ jest what Miss Sowerby 
had whipped little Kate for. That little delicate 
critter, with her little mite of judgment, and her } 
easiness to be led astray, and not weighin’ over } 
forty pounds. $ 

Wal, the supper sort o’ took up our minds, and { 
We sot at the table a good long while. And we‘ 
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didn’t want to start off the minute we bad got 
through eatin’. 

But I did feel strange in my mind a-thinkin’ 
it over, and, though they wuz dretful agree’ble, 
I sot. round, in my chair and looked at the clock. 

And Miss Sowerby, she turned round and 
looked at the clock. And says she; 

‘Good land—if it ain’t eight o'clock ! 
will our folks say ?”’ 

And says 1: ‘ What will Josiah say?’ And 
we started home on a pretty good jog. 

And Miss Sowerby says, when we had got 
*most to her house: ‘For the land’s, sake—if 


What 


; we hain’t stayed away three hours!’ 


And says I, in a cursory way—for I will not 
interfere and meddle: it ain’t my way—says I: 
‘* You whipped little Kate for stayin’ one hour 
beyond her time, and we have stayed three." 

Says she, ‘‘I told her to be home in an hour.” 

“Wal,” says I, “that is jest what she told you 
to do.” 

And says she: ‘She promised—” 

And says 1: ‘So did you promise, sacred.”’ 

‘* Wal,” says she, ‘‘a child is under greater 
obligations to her parents than they are to her.” 

Says I: ‘They ain’t under half so much 
obligations: for it is the parents’ doin’s, gettin’ 
*em here; the children didn’t get the parents here 
—not at all; it is right the other way.” 

“Oh, wal, it is different, anyway. Kate is a 
child, and we are grown folks.’’ 

‘So much the more reason for us, Nancy 
Sowerby,” says I. ‘‘So much the more reason 
that we should behave ourselves, and not go to 
lyin’, and bein’ led off into temptation, as we 
have to-night, Sister Sowerby.’’ (We are both 
Methodists. ) 

The words sunk deep—I see they did—though 
the only words she said wuz: 

‘‘I do hope Mr. Sowerby hain’t got supper. 
A man tears up things so, and wastes,”’ says she. 
““T had jest about as lief have a tornado sweep 
through my buttery as to have a man sweep 
through it, and tear round.” 

But I am growin’, perhaps, tej’us, Mr. Editor, 
and so I will finish my story of ‘‘ How the World 
Was Burnt Up’’ next month. 
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Lovey Fden’s bloom was brightest 3 


When the world was free from sin; 
So the heart fs always lightest 
When the soul is pure within, 


And, temptations all suppressing, 
We will finally secure 

Ev'ry wished-for heavenly Ilessing 
That will make each action pure, 











‘‘THIMBLE.’’ 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 





Ir was just the place for a romantic meeting— } 
an old country lane, shaded here and there by : 
overhanging boughs, its fence on either side } 
almost covered with blackberry vines and Vir- ; 
ginia creeper, its banks dotted with wild flowers ; ; 
but nothing could, outwardly, be more un- 
romantic than an encounter that happened there, 
one summer evening not very long ago. 

She—the young woman in question—was 
pretty and pleasant to look at. Her frock fitted } 
her well and was becoming, which recommenda- 
tion is a most excellent thing in woman. On 
her head she wore an immense straw hat, 
trimmed with soft white muslin, a sort of; 
umbrella arrangement, which just missed hiding 
from view her bright eyes and the line of brown } 
silky “bangs” above them. Her mouth was } 
piquant and small; her cheeks a soft oval, deli- } 
cately flushed. In one hand, she carried a small } 
crocheted work-bag of dainty pattern, which she 
swung gently as she walked, stepping lightly } 
with head well up, seemingly in a hurry; as} 
indeed she was, being eager to get home before } 
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dark, after an afternoon visit. ; 
He—the person that she met—was also young 
and good-looking. He was slender and well- 
shaped, and wore his sack coat and rather demor- 
alized hat with the air of enjoyment: the culti-; 
vated and conscious slouch of a city-bred saith 
who luxuriates for a limited time in country 
freedom. Under one arm, he had a big heavy } 
book. His face was undecided as to feature and } 
dreamy as to expression, with, however, a gleam } 
of archness flashing from it, like sunshine } 
through haze. ; 
He drew himself up when he saw the young } 
lady, and she looked a trifle more dignified; ; 
they passed each other demurely, with the slight 
bow customary in rural neighborhoods. He } 
looked back, and she wanted to, but would not } 
so condescend; so they went their opposite ways. 
About a hundred yards further on, his eye was ; 
caught by something shining in the road; it was 
small and round, forming a salient, attractive, 
yellow point for the sunset rays glinting upon it. ; 
He picked it up, and found it to be a gold thimble. 
It had evidently been dropped by the young lady, } 
and would be a regretable loss. He looked at it ; 
a moment, hesitating; then, by a natural impulse, 
turned 28) and walked quickly after her. Sho } 
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had reached a place where the road passed 
through a wood, and where twilight was already 
darkening under the trees, when, hearing quick 
steps behind, she looked around and saw a man 


coming swiftly towards her. It was too much 


} for maiden courage. She jammed her hat firmly 
: on her head, clutched her work-bag desperately, 
}and with a loud ‘‘Oh-h-h!” ran away like a 
> scared deer, and was soon out of sight. 


To run after her would ‘be too absurd; the 


‘ young man burst out laughing—indeed, leaned 
; against a tree and laughed immoderately at the 
} whole affair, eying the thimble as he did so, 


“Well, at any rate, I attempted the honest 


) thing,”’ he said at last, as he slipped it in his 


pocket and rose to go. ‘*I suppose she took me 
foratramp. Ah—bha! ha!” 

Twenty minutes’ brisk walking brought him to 
the house where he was staying for a while, with 
his cousins—that great and distinguished family, 
the Weston-Smiths. Mrs. Polly Smith, his first 
cousin, & handsome lively lady, with a fondness 
for teasing sometimes ahead of her wit, met and 
greeted him with: 

‘*Oho, Mister Frank! You don’t know what 
you’ve missed. You don’t know who has been 
here to see me while you were away —moping 
under some tree, I suppose, with your old book.’ 

“Oh, yes, TI know: A young lady—a ‘ gyirl,’ 
as you say here—with a pink dress on, a big hat 
—sort of extinguisher—purple eyes, bangs, runs 
like a race-horse, ‘totes’ a work-bag and a gold 
thimble.” 

“Why, how do you know? You met her, i 
suppose; but how do you know that she runs fast 
and has a thimble?’ Whereat he displayed the 
thimble, and related his adventure. Mrs. Smith 
dimpled with laughter, and clapped her hands. 

“Well done for Florence! I’ve seen her run 
before. Why didn’t you run after her, stupid 


s boy? Haf ha! ha! Poor Florénce—to lose her 


precious thimble, and get such a fright—too bad! 
She will be inconsolable.”’ 

“You must send her the thimble as soon as 
possible,’ said her cousin. 

“How would you like to go with me to return 
it?’’ asked she, slyly. 

‘*Oh, I don’t care about it—I didn’t come here 
to pay visits, you know. The charm of your 
ladyship’s society is all-satisfying.”’ 
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“Oh, I’ve heard that before, sir.) Your } moments, thinking, half humorously, half in 
flattery is stale. Perhaps, if’ you ate not free to { solemn earnest, of the persistence with which 
fall in love, it would be dangerousto go, as $ fate seemed tapping at his heart with this little 
Floretice is not only the best,’ but the most ‘ innocent-looking object. Then he put it in his 
attractive, girl that ever was. But, if ‘you aren’t waistcoat pocket, and, oddly enough, when he 
afraid to risk it, I will be glad to'take you,” {went home, said nothing about it. 

“Thank you very much. I am free, except; Now, as Mr, Francis Morse was not a rogue— 
my hopeless passion for yourself, ma'am, and I ;in the primary sense of that word—and as he 
want to remain so.’’ He played with the thimble } could not have used the thimble himself if he 
for some moments in silence, handling it softly, ; had been one, we can only guess at his reason 
with tender little touches, trying it on, nad. De thus keeping it. The maid had evidently 
finding it, of course, too small for any but his ; dropped it on her way home: Mr. Frank had 
little finger. It was a pretty thing, daintily chased, found it, and so now he kept it. He used to take 
with the name “ Florence Haye’’ cut upon it. {it from his pocket when alone, and look at. it 

“By George! She must have taper fingers, to ; dreamily, trying to imagine it on the taper finger 
wear this,’ he said at last, blushing slightly ; where it belonged; his thoughts flitting from the 
as he caught Mrs. Smith's mocking gaze, . j finger to the whole hand, each dainty curve and 

“She has taper fingers—lovely hands,” motion that it would make with thimble on and 
“Pretty feet, too,” laughed Francis More, | nee at work; finally taking in her whole 

; 
| 








“T saw the soles of her shoes, as she turned } graceful lovely self. 
and fled. Here, cousin, take this, and return it In spite of his lazy refusal to be introduced, 
to the fair owner.” Florence had not failed to make an impression 
But, the next day, Miss Florence showed that ; on him; and this the thimble’s soft light seemed 
she valued the thimble, by sending for it. A towarm and strengthen. It became so thought- 
servant-girl came, with a note in a large square ; attractive, so absurdly important to him, he was 
envelope, directed in a large square hand to Mrs. } 80 ceaselessly conscious of its light weight and 
Smith. pressure against his chest, that he grew more 
“Dear Polly,”’ ran the note, “I cannot find a more averse to telling Mrs. Smith about it or 
my thimble, and think I must have dropped it ; giving it up. As he had said, he wanted to be 
on your sitting-room tloor, as I don’t remember ; free, but’ the gold thimble already had him in 
putting it in my bag. Will you look, and, if you } bondage, and its owner might easily have taken 
find it, send it to me’by Susan? You know how } control;' too.” Mrs. Smith would have been 
much and why I value it. I was horribly { charmed,(had’she known of her cousin’s secret 
frightened, yesterday evening, by a tramp—a } insanity; but she did not, and he dreaded her 
ferocious-looking man—who ran after me and } teasing tongue too much to give a hint. 
tried to snatch my bag. Will tell you all about So matters went’ on for more than a week, 
it when we meet—which I hope will be before ; when, one morning, Mrs. Smith came home from 
very long, Polly darling. ‘a ride, bright and excited. 
Your devoted friend, «Oh, cousin, whom do you think I met? Flo. 
Frorence.”’ ence Haye, out dviving with her father; and she 
Mrs. Smith, not having time just then to write, ; told me something so stramge—she never got that 
gave the thimble to Susan, and sent her back a. 





with only ‘a message. ‘‘ Indeed {” ‘said that very deceitful young man, 
“Who gave Miss Haye her thimble?’ asked } starting guiltily, 

Mr. Morse, after reading the note, which Mire. | ‘*No, indeed. She asked me if I had ever 

Smith had handed to him. found it; said that, when Susan reached home 
‘““Her great-aunt—the dearest old lady: and : that day, she told her—Florence—that I had not 

Florence was so fond of her. Why do you ask?” ; found or given her the thimble. But she looked 


said that lady, absently, forgetting to tease. } guilty and scared, and, when Flo questioned her, 
“Oh, nothing. I’m glad that we found what } burst out crying, but still denied having seen it. 
she seems to value—that’s all.” Florence thinks she may have been tempted to 


That evening, as Mr.’ Morse was taking ‘a } steal it—such @ pretty thing, and valuable— 
stroll across one of the pasture-fields near} though she has always been @ good honest 
Weston house, he noticed a familiar yellow gleam ; creature till now. She seems 80 worried about 
in the grass at his feet, and, stooping down, } it. Of course, I told her how you found it, and 
picked up—Miss Florence Haye’s gold thimble! } that I gave it to Susan when she came, She 
He did not laugh, but stood still for some ; must have lost or stolen it.” 
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“She dropped it in the pasturerfield,.and I { on, iptoes, hor,.big hat, tilted back, her, face 
found it again that same day, I have it now— } becomingly,red with warmth and exercise. As 
here,’’ ssid Mr, Morse, in much, confusion, dis-} it was byoad.day-time, and as the roof and chim- 


playing the thimble, ¢( neys of; her, paternal mausion could be seen at 
‘You, did?, And kept it all this time, without } the foot, ofa green slope at no great distance, 
a word? How funny!” she judged that she would not run away this 


‘* 1—I-—forgot,”” .stammered this -mendacious } time, and, taking off his hat, advanced toward 
person, who was mentally tearing bis hair.as he { her with. his, most graceful deferential manner, 
thought that he had not only been making a fool } She gave a start. when, she saw bim, but soon 
of himself, but been the cause of suspicion falling ; composed herself into dignified calm. He bowed 


¢ 


on this poor cowardly servant-girl, $80 did she—most politely, 

“Well, I am glad you found jit,” said his} “I suppose you don’t know who I am?”’ he 
cousin. ‘ How odd that you should, have done } began; then, feeling that. it was the clumsiest 
so twice. I'll take the little mischief-breeder to ; most idiotic thing he could have said, he bit his 
her myself, this very evening.” lip and added; **1 am a cousin of the Smiths’.” 


‘‘No: let me. 1 will take it,’’ spoke up Mr. ‘‘Indeed,’’ she said, ‘‘I can hardly fail to 





Morse, with an air of heroic resolution. ‘identify you, by that minute explanation.” There 
* Would you really like to go? There’s,a good ; was a faint, smile about her mouth; he laughed 
boy; and I will go with you,” ‘and colored, then she laughed too. 


“No: don’t. I would rather go. by myself.’ $ ‘My Cousins Smith, would think it minute 

“ Oh-h-h!) You would, sir, would you?’’ said | enough for them anywhere, as they are em- 
Mrs. Weston-Smith, slowly, opening her blue ‘ phatically ‘the’ Smiths—in their own estima- 
eyes to their fullest extent. She stretched, out ; tion, at least. But, seriously, I came on an 
her hands at each side with rosy palms upward, { important errand; so I'll, begin with a proper 
threw back her head, and looked at him with { preface;..My name, is Francis. Morse. I am 
eyes half shut, laughing softly. “‘Qho! my ’ittle ; staying with Mr. Weston-Smith, my first cousin.” 
boy isn't ‘f’aid any mo’., Why, ‘ittle, boy wants; ‘Yes, I think I have seen you once before,” 
to go by his ‘ittle se’f,” she cooed, while Mr. {she said, roguishly, ,whereat. they both laughed 
Frank returned her gaze saucily, but, could mot } again. 
help the tell-tale blood that spread over,his face.} ‘Ah, yes. And now I’ve come to do what 

« Well, good-luck go with fou,”” shesaid,iafter } I would have done then, only you ran away so 
a little more teasing. ‘1 told her whojthetramp } astonishingly fast. I want to give you back 
was that gave her such a fright,.and (you, ought | your gold thimble.” 
to have seen how surprised she looked.. , | think } ‘Oh, thank you,” she cried... ‘‘ How did you 
you made an impression, .Maybe it,.wasn’t all } get it? I was afraid that I had strained poor 
one-sided—the ,love .at first, sight, I,mean. I { Susan’s honesty too far. She must haye dropped 
know now why you kept the thimble, cousin: } it, and then was ashamed to tell, me.’ She 
and who knows if it isn’t all the thimble’s doings, ; reached out her hand; but he held) the thimble 
after all? It kept you thinking about, her, you ; high up and away, while he explained his second 
know. You have my. Blessing: and, of course, ' finding of it. ‘I am so glad to have it back,” 
I will go to the wedding, and dress the bride just } said she, looking. however, a little anxious, ‘It 
as I please.” ? geems.a little thing to fuss over: but I value it 

‘«‘Pshaw! nonsense. Miss Haye would bevery ‘as a gift from one whom I loyed very much. 
much offended, I have no doubt, to/hear you talk } 1 am. indebted to you—or, rather, to your good- 
so,” he said, gravely, though secretly pleased. ; luck in the matter.” 

He was in love,and, what is more, resolyed that} ‘I ask but one small reward,’’ said Mr. Morse. 
Mrs. Smith should have the pleasure of dressing } ‘And what may that be?” she asked, some- 
the bride, if his efforts could effect it. ; what, uneasily, 

That evening, he dressed with anxious care, ‘For leaye. to put it om your finger myself. 
and started on his errand, directed by Mrs. You see, I want, to satisfy a doubt in my infidel 
Smith, who, saw him off with many smiles and t mind. It’s hard to believe that this will go on 
encouraging waves of her fair hand. After a ‘any grown woman’s middle-finger—and I must 
short’ walk across. fields, he leaped. over, the }.see, with my own eyes.” 

Weston boundary-fence into a strip of woods on}. Miss Haye laughed, 
the Haye plantation: and there, who shonld he}. ‘« Why, of course it fits my finger—and the 
see but Miss Florence Haye herself! ‘ finger.is not so incredibly small, either. I'll try 

She was pulling gray moss off a tree, standing } it on, and show you.” 
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* But it would be—it is—true, upon my soul,”’ 

‘*Why, bow can it be, when you never spoke 
toy me, until just now ?”’ 

‘*T suppose it does seem a little incredible,” 


“Oh, no: that won't do. You must let me 
try it on with my own hands.”’ 

«But that would be ridioylous; and I don’t 
choose—’’ 

“You said you felt indebted to me,’’ he put in, 








he said, with a balf-pathetic, half-comical smile. 
with an aggrieved expression; “and this is a} But it’s true: I am in earnest.’’ 
yery small payment.”’ ‘It’s, too ineredible for my. believing. Re- 
“Oh, well, really it is unimportant. You can ; member, there’s such a thing as self-deception.’ 
—certainly, sir—if you wish it,’’ she said, ‘* But isn’t it a time-honored fact that love 
frigidly polite, as she sat down on a fallen log } jumps at quick, conclusions? Witness Romeo 
and began to take off her glove, Sand Juliet, Henry Esmond, David Coppertield, 
He sat down, and, with an air of gentle per-} and hosts of others.” 
sistence, waited till she.extended her hand. He} ‘Not fact, but fiction.” 
took it very deliberately in his left, and then as «Truth-—truth, all of them—very types and 
deliberately, with soft lingering touches that } embodiments of human nature. Why, according 
showed his own good-looking hands to great ad- toa theory once advanced by a very respectable 
vantage, placed the thimble on her middle-finger, } philosopher, I have known you for twenty-seven 
It fitted exactly, and formed a seemly ornament | years, five months, and some days—and you me 
for the white straight shapely hand of its owner. } all your life. It is only the difference between 
“Are you satisfied ?”’ she asked, sharply, almost } conscious and unconscious knowledge.’ 
angrily, and making a motion of withdrawal, “Ah, I don’t understand theories. It may be 
“Yes: I am satisfied,’ he murmured, still } true—I don’t know. But, if you will be patient 
holding her hand and looking at it. and good, and—and say nothing more of this 
“And are you convinced that:my fingers are} for a long time—’’ 





not quite as large as yours ?’’ ‘* How long?”’ he asked, eagerly. 
He smiled dreamily for answer, and, stooping, “Oh, a long, long time—three weeks.’’ 
pressed a gentle kiss on the hand clasped in his. } “Gracious mercy! not that long...Bay two 
She snatched it away. } weeks.” 
“You should not have done that,’’ she said, ‘No, no: not a day Jess than three weeks. 
severely. At the end of three weeks, if you have «not 
“ Why not?” } recovered your senses, you may speak again— 
* Because I don’t like it; it is impertinent.” } perhaps.” 
“Do I look like an impertinent creature ?”’ ‘‘To become well acquainted, I must see you 


He certainly did not when she met his earnest } every day,’’ 
gaze, but like a most respectful and well-behaved “‘Ah-h-h! I don’t know: every other day 





young gentleman. will be often enough.” 
“No, you, don’t,” she said, smiling; ‘‘ but ‘And you must give me something—a pledge, 
you are.’’ you know—a pledge of your favor, to keep till 


‘But why?” then.” 
“Because this is our first acquaintance, and, ‘“‘T would not mind—anything in reason,’’ she 
the fashion being out of date, you have no right} said, cautiously, 
to—”’ , } «Then letime keep this little thimble, if you 
“Qh, yes; I know—I know,’ he interrupted, } can spare it, I suppose you have two or three 
flushing hotly. ‘And, if I were to tell you that } others to wear, haven’t you? Let me keep this, 
L love you—most unmistakably, better than any- | just for three weeks.” 
one else that I ever knew—why, that would be} ‘‘I have one other,” she said, after some 
impertinent, too.”’ } pensive meditation, *‘and it is only for a little 
“ Of course it would be—and not true, either.” } while. Yes: you may keep the thimble.” 
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BY CATHARINE ALLAN, 





Beneatu the shadow of Thy wings Thou knowest all! Thon seest all! 
Shall be my refuge still. I only see a part. 
Whatever care or sorrow brings, I go wherever Thou shalt call— 


I'll yield me to Thy will. I give Thee all my heart. 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 





Two young people are walking slowly in the } 


moonlight, along a quiet street in New York, 


“You may pretend you don’t believe me, as 
} much as you please; but you know I love you. 


returning from a concert at the Academy. They } I believe you are utterly heartless. You would 
> os 
have been silent for some time, the young man’s } like to torment my soul out of my body.” 


dark brows gradually settling into a frown. 
Suddenly he breaks out: 


‘‘Oh, horrors! 


) 
} What a bad opinion you have 
of me. 


How fortunate it is that I am just at 


‘Of course,’’ he says, stiffly, “I have no right } home, and you can leave me.’’ 


to complain of it. 
right to criticize your conduct—”’ 

‘*Then, my good friend, may I ask why you 
do criticize it?’ the lady inquires, in a gentle, 
sweet, cool tone. How pretty she is, in the 
moonlight! She is looking up at him, smiling. 
He can see the mischievous sparkle in her hazel 
eye, the dimple in her soft cheek. 

“ Because I am your ‘ good friend,’ and I hate 
to see you flirt with that fellow,” bursts out 
Allan Bryan, angrily. 

‘“‘T am sure he is a very nice fellow, and 
‘ flirts’ most scientifically,’’ Miss Everett answers, 
with calmness. ‘ But perhaps you would rather 
I should flirt with you. I have noticed that 
flirting is something like poking the fire: every 
man looks on a little impatiently when he sees 
another one doing it; he thinks the fellow is 
clumsy, and wants to take the poker himself—’’ 

“Nonsense! You know I do not flirt.” 

“Since when? Oh, where do you expeet to go 
when you die?” ina tone of profound horror. 
‘When you know that I was warned aguinst you 
before 'I ever met you. You were a ‘terrible 
flirt,’ and I an unsophisticated little country- 
girl. Why, you actually offered to give me 
lessons’ in flirting.’ 

“So I did—bad luck tome! Asif you needed 
to be taught by me—you little soft’ sweet inno- 
cent humbug!’’ Allan thinks this; but aloud 
he says, hotly: ‘‘ You know very well that I 
have never flirted with you. Iam too honestly 
and sadly in earnest.” 

Nan looks at him calmly, smilingly. 

‘« How very, very well you do it,” she says, in 
soft deliberate tones, expressive of the very 
deepest wonder and admiration. 

“Confound it!’ he ejaculates, angrily. 

‘‘Confound me, do you mean?” she asks, 
sweetly. ‘Oh, how very uncivil!” 

He tosses the little warm white hand from his 
arm, almost ‘roughly, and faces her with set lips 
and a flash in his eyes. 


40) 


You have never given me the } 


She runs up the steps of a house, one of a 
long row of dull-looking “ brown-stone fronts,” 
and stands waiting in the doorway. Slowly and 
‘in silence he follows, takes her latch-key from 
} his pocket, and proceeds to open the door. 

He either finds something wrong with the 
} latch, or is making time by pretending difficulty, 
for he fumbles sadly at it: Nan standing, mean- 
} while, softly singing to herself a thing “that 
; fellow” had sung—warbling it in his sweet but 
} slightly affected tenor, with his eyes fixed upon 
Nan’s face: 
“Tf I were what the words are, 

And love were like the tune, 

With double sound and single, 

Delight our lips would mingle, 

With kisses glid as birds are 

That get sweet rain at noon !” 

‘«* Kisses,’ indeed!’ It is simply maddening. 
Allan gives a violent wrench, turns the key, opens 
the door, and wheels round to depart. 

“*Good-night,’’ Nan says, gently, holding out 
a white litile hand. 

He will not see it. He brushes by, lifting his 
hat without speaking, and plunges down the 
steps. Nan watches him walking off in the 
} moonlight, listens to his ringing rapid step a 
} moment, then slips through the door, latighing 
softly. 

It is utterly dark in the hall. “There! The 
servants have forgotten to leave the gas burning 
; for me. How provoking!” she thinks, as she 
‘ stands still in the darkness. No matter, She 

knows the way very well, and so, closing’ and 

locking the door, she steals noiselessly toward the 
; staircase. She moves very cautiously, knowing 
{ that her uncle and aunt must have been sleeping 
>the sleep of the just for an hour; but, in spite 

of care, she presently runs against a chair, which 
i is certainly out of place. 
3. «Towish I hadn’t made Allan so angry,” she 
} thinks, with vexation, “If he had only stopped to 
say ‘ good-night’ half as long as he generally does, 
I would have seen the hall was dark, and made 
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him light the gas. He always has —* Nan knows now what has happened: she has 
And she smiles in the darkness, as she fancies} entered the wrong bouse! She is shut up in the 
herself telling Allan about it all when they have } black darkness with two strange men, who speak 
“made up” again, and hearing his laughing ; a foreign language, and she has just heard cue 
verdict of ‘Served you right.” } of them cock a pistol. Why she does not drop 

It is slow work groping up two flights of stairs } dead—or, at least, faint dead away—Nan will 
in utter darkness, and with the necessity upon } mever know. But she only stands motionless as 
her of making no noise; but at last she reaches the dead. She knows her life depends upon her 
the door of the room which she shares with her ; stillness. 
cousii —the front room on the third floor.; Nan was never very brave or self-possessed. 
Knowing that Mary had retired early, with a } She has usually screamed when she is frightened. 
headache, she goes in very quietly, in order not } But she realizes now that she was never in her 
to wake her if she should be asleep. She; life really terrified before. The very extent of 
expects to find the gas burning low there; but her terror sharpens her senses, and gives her the 
she finds, again, utter darkness and deathly calmness and courage of desperation. There is 
silence: no, not entire silence, for there is.a sound but one thing to do: to keep quiet until the men 
of breathing, at least, in the room. Nan knows } fall asleep again, and then to creep out of the 
where the match-safe stands on the mantel-piece, 3 house as noiselessly as she has come in. 
and she creeps across the room and gropes for it. Now begins what seems to Nan an age of 
It is out of place. ‘Of course,” she says, ‘such } agony, while she stands holding ber breath and 
is the total deprayity of inanimate objects.” Her } listening to the breathing of the men in the 
fingers encounter various objects, which, strangely } darkness, She.searcely dares to breathe, her- 
enough, she does not recognize as belonging ; self; she must.not- tremble, for fear a little rustle 
there: a pile of books, a goblet, a bottle, a curious; of garments might betray her; she wishes her 
lump of some rough hard substance which might be} heart would stop beating: for its slow sickening 
some ore or fossil, a long. something with a handle, } throbs must, she-knows, be audible. 
and—oh, horrible!—a cold thin blade. It is a “Qh, God helpme!’’. she prays, wildly ; and 
knife or dagger! ‘Where did Mary get it?’’ } then she thinks of Allan, and what he would do, 
shecries, under her breath, ‘‘ What has she been } if he knew his poor little love—for Nan knows 
doing)to the mantel-piece?. Everything seems } he loves her—was here in this horrible den of 
bewitched to-night.”’ wild beasts, 

However, she cannot find the matches,.and, as ‘Oh, my dear,”’ she says to herself, apostro- 
Mary does seem to be sleeping profoundly— } phizing him, ‘if I only had not teased, you, and 
heavily, to judge from her breathing—and,.as} nade you leave me so quickly, we would have 
sleep is the only cure for;Mary’s headaches, Nan } found out. the mistake, and I would have been 
decides to undress quietly in the dark. safe.;.1 am. sorry I teased: you. 1 will tell you 

She begins by taking, off, her earrings; ..They ' so, if.J ever see you again. How sorry you will 
are old-fashioned diamond pendants, belonging to } be for me. Oh, love, my love, if you could only 
her mother—very quaint and beautiful. As she; know, and come to help me.” A sob. is choking 
is laying them on the mantel-piece, one of them } up her*throat; but it must not come. She, bites 
slips from her fingers, and falls with a clink} her lip cruelly, to keep it back, and listens— 
upon the hearth. Instantly there is a stir, ®} listens with every, nerve in her body, it seems, to 
moyement, and then a loud harsh man’s voice} her—to the breathing near her. 
calls out something.. What. it is, she cannot. tell:; . How long does she stand there? She hears 
for it.is in a foreign language. the man.in the next room breathing tranquilly, 

Nan stands still, as if turned to iee, She feels; heavily, at last, and knows he is sleeping pro- 
as if she were turning to ice, so deathly cold is} foundly; but the one nearest her turns restléssly, 
the terror that comes over her, Then, from the ; and mutters a word or two now and then, Nan 
back room, the door of which is evidently open, } listens, and a thousand frightful possibilities 
comes another man’s voice, sleepily answering} occur to her. He may not go to sleep at all, and 
the first in the same unknown language. It is} daylight may come. Oh, that is too horrible 
neither French nor German, or Nan might have } to think of!., She resolves that, as a last resort, 
understood it. The first man speaks again; two} she will rush quickly across the room, fly down 
or three sentences are exchanged; then a laugh ; } the stairs and out of the door, risking. the shame 
& movement in the bed. nearest the girl; a} of being overtaken and shot. But not yet: she 
horrible little click; another movement or two, } will wait a little while. 
and then everything is silent again. Then she turns sick again with the sudden 
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thought that, as she found the door unlocked, } course now.’ At least, she now has the wall to 
someone ‘else is probably coming in. Then, { guide her, and niust find ‘the door soon. One 
indeed, she will be lost. Ah, did ever*moments } more step, and’ she feels herself touching some 
drag on more slowly, more full of agony’ and’; article of furniture’: a little table, she finds, 
terror, than these? ‘There is no help, no hope,} With her arm stretched out over it, she’ feels 
for her, except in the merciful God, whom she : along the wall, and at last she has reached 
implores to have pity on’ her. Poor little Nant} a corner. ; . 
She has been “saying ‘her prayers” dutifiily, § Oh, heavens! how she starts and thrills with 
all her short sweet innocent life; but never till fright as’ het groping fingers touch something 
now has her whole‘soul gone out’in'an agonized } on a bracket—a little vase, perhaps—that totters, 
passionate ery to God for help and pity. all but falls: Still as death, she stands again 
At last—oh, thank God! at last—she hears, } and listetis'‘for. the movement, the voice, she 
through the darkness, a sound of quiet long-{ fears. ‘Nothing ‘but the deep breathing: still; 
drawn breathing from the man near her. He is, j and then, at the next step past'the corner) het 
at last, asleep. She waits a little while, to be { fingers toucli the panel of the door. She almost 
sure; then, with her heart beating violently, she ; loses control of ‘herself now, so strong is the 
takes one cautious step, and pauses to listen. | impulse to snatch tlie door open and rsh wildly 
Still the deep slumberous breathing goes on. out of it. But she does conquer that impulse, 
Then’ a new thought ‘flashes into Nan’s brain: ; and gropes for the bolt, turns it slowly, slowly, 
her earring! If‘ she leaves it on the fidor,; with an agony of care, opens the’ door a little 
there may be something héardof it. The occu-; way—thank heaven, it does not creak—and slips 
pants of the room will sudpeét@émeone of having } out into the hall. 
Veen there. Perhaps they fiidygfo'to thie police; She pauses to think whether it is best to shut 
about it. Nan imagines a detéetive hunting her } the door or not. If she should stumble or make 
up and ‘terrifying her with questions. Besides, ; any noise on the stairs, it would ‘certainly be 
they are her mother’s diamon@sy And they are 3 heard, if she left the door open. She must’ shut 
sé™pretty and so valuable} "All this’is am in-; it. ‘There even comes té fier the wild thought 
stant’s thought, and then ‘Nan does @ thing that } that' she’ might take tlie’ key, which she had felt 
stitprises herself: she bravely stoops afd gropes ; inside, an@ ‘lock the door between her and her 
on the hearth for the earring’ How glad she $ horrible tinseéi ‘enemies. But then shé his to 
is when her cold little fingers touch it almost; pass the door of the back room’; and, of course, 
at Once: that is‘uflocked. Tt would do no'good. Grip- 
She breathes more freely, and now begins her; ping the doorknob with her soft little hand, that 
cautious retreat to the door. Step ‘by. step, } seems transformed into steel by Her desperation, 
pausing every instant, stretching her hands | she turns it—oh, 80 slowly—draws the door 
hefére her, she gropes ber blind way along’; towards her, ‘and ‘closes: it. 
Oh, if ‘she should lose her way, and isthike | How fong—low very long—the seconds seem 
agdinst’ @t stumble over anything! She has } as'she holds the door, turns the knob again, and 
dné thitig’to guide her, at least: on each" hand, } lets the bolt slip into place. It is done at last, 
siié ‘heats the heavy breathing of one of those without a sound. Then, for a moment, Nan’s 
ter##blé'linknown men, and she steers her course strength goes from her, and she feels herself 
between them. She knows she must pass vety'}\téttering, her brain reeling. Then comes a quick 
near the bed in leaving the room; and she holés'} gasp! “Oh, F must not faint,” she thinks; “I 
her breath as she steals along, and knows she must n0¢' let myself faint.” She throws out her 
is alniost touching the bed! What if she should } hand, to save herself from falling, and finds 
really touch it? It is too horrible te think of, ; herself grasping the balustrade. 
and she shrinks away in terror, unt suddenly; It is like the’ touch of a friendly hand ‘almost. 
there comes that ‘strange sense of thickness in | She has only to cling tightly te the railing, and 
the air, which warns her that she is near the ; creép along the halls and down the stairs now. 
wall. She touches it. It is not the door, but { If'she makes no noise, if she passes safely all the 
a papered wall, that her fingers pass along. doors—ati, she may find her way back, after all, 
She'has ‘lost her way. For an instant, despair } to safety, to life, to ‘the love of warm pitying 
clutches ‘at her heart. She presses Her! palm } hearts,‘and all ‘the joys of the dear safe world 
agaitist ‘the wall; steadies herself for a few ; she left behind her when she entered this terrible 
seconds) and listens again. It is evident that, ; house. Sileritly as a' ghost, she slips down the 
in her fear of touching the bed, she has gone long flights of stairs, gropes her way through the 
166 fat to the left, and must take a right-hand ' lower hall, and, at last, reaches the front doer: 
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A LONG HALF-HOUR. 
She is trembling so now, her hands shake 80 She is so faint and weak with terror that she 
pitifully and grow so weak, that she can scarcely } can only press close against the door for support, 
turn the great key and draw back the dead-latch. ; ; cover her eyes with her band, and wait for the 
But it is done presently, and she opens the door ; ; loitering .step to pass. Nearer and nearer it 
—and is free | } comes. It.is passing. Then suddenly it stops— 
But she does not feel safe even yet. She does ; stops at the foot of the steps! With a gasp, Nan 
not breathe freely until she has softly closed the opens her eyes, and gives one terrified glance at 
door behind her and crept down the steps. Then } the face looking up towards her. 
she stands leaning against the iron railing, “Oh, Allan! Allan! Help me!”. she cries, 
panting and trembling, for one moment. A fan- } wildly, starting out from the black doorway and 
cied footstep makes her start in terror. It is} taking one tottering step forward. 
ly fancy: for there is no one in sight. From} Allan. Bryan springs up. the steps,’ with a 
end to end of the long, block, she sees nALbins ; cry of ‘‘Oh, my love! I am so glad—so glad.”’ 
but the dull dark houses, the pavement, white } Nan throws herself into his arms, her bead falling 
in the moonlight, with ink-black shadows falling } on his breast, and nestling there, Then she 
across it,and filling up the doorways and areas. faints dead away. 
But, how that she is in actual safety,,Nan’s;, She wakes amidst: light and warmth and dear 
nerves give way... A horror of the loneliness— ; familiar faces, Her auntjand,anele and Mary 
ight, the shadows—seizes upon her. And} > are there—in rather startling toilets—and Allan 
worse, than all is the fear that. some one may } is kneeling by ‘her; chaping her. hand. 
come and find her here, alone in the street at} ‘There! she,ig.all right. Drink. this for me, 
dead of night. dear.” It, is, Aunt Mary’s tender voice that is 
She is so dazed with it all, that she, does not } saying. this, 
know which way to turn in search of home, but Nan drinks tue strong sweet wine, and strength 
hastens aimlessly along. Some pitying angel} comes back to her. She sits up and looks 
guides her steps, however; for, as she hurries } around dizzily. 
on, with faltering footsteps, a light shines out; «Oh, Nan, what did happen to you?’ bursts 
over a door, and the familiar number of her’ out eager pretty Mary, and her aunt sits down 
uncle's house appears plainly before her eyes. } by her and takes her in her arms. 
She stumbles up the steps, leans trembling against; | Nan clings to her, sobbing, and brokenly tells 
the docr, and puts her hand in her pocket for; the story of her adventure. How they pet her, 
her latch-key. ;and pity her, and shudderas they listen, and 
It is not, theref “She has left it,.she suddenly ; how white and stern Allan’s face grows, as he 
remembers, lying on the mantel-piece, in that; hears of her peril. 
dreadful house. Wild with: unreasdiiing terror, ‘Bless my soul!” Uncle George cries, in 
she pulls the bell with all her’ sttength. She} dismay.’ “ Yoigot into 421. Some Spaniards 
dogs not mind waking them all up now. She} have just moved in,there—black sayage-looking 
wants to rouse every soul in the,house—to gather ; fellows. My poor little girl, what an escape you 
all the family around her, and tell them ‘how } have had!” 
near death she has been. Peal after peal, the ‘* But I don’t see how you made the mistake,” 
bell clangs out. She can hear it plainly enough, } says Mary. ‘‘It is three doors away,’’ sea 
and yetthere is no sound, as yet, in the house. ‘‘T am afraid it was my fault,” Allan says, in 
She rings and rings again) It is quite plain} a low tone. ‘I ought to have 6 at the 
that every one theré is sleeping like the dead. } number. I should not have left you until! had 
They will not hear her. She pounds on the door > seen that you had a light.’ 
with her poor little hands. She tries to call— } He leoks so contrite and wretched that Nan 
tries again and again; but her voice dies away in } raises her head and smiles at him through her 
a husky whisper. 1 a) M temas 
And then on her startled ear comes the sound } ‘* No, it was all my fault,” she declares. “The 
of footsteps. Echoing along the silent street, she } , Wisteria-vine over the stoop misled me. It is 
hears a slow loitering step. She glances, } just like this. Do not blame yourself, please.” 
frightened, backward,.ever her shoulder, ;and “And you say you opened the door with Nan’s 
Sees a tall’ dark’ formi¢oming along im theiwhite $ latch-key ?’’ Uncle George asks, lost in amaze- 
moonlight." ' Nati! ‘etedehes back in the‘ doorway, | ment. 
hoping its shadow’ may hide her. Oh, if he} ‘I.did, though it was very hard to do. I 
should see heperspeak.to her—what should she thang, the very. old Harry was in ihe ‘key.’’ 
do? edt ais $ ‘And how did it happen that you were on 
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hand so opportunély, Allan, just in time to catch ‘*Poor child! She cannot even stand. Allan, 
Nan when she fainted?” Mary asks this, her} I think you must carry her upstairs,”” Aunt 
laughing eyes searching his face keenly. Mary } Mary says. 
is his cousin as well as Nan’s, and her po nnn So he lifts his dear little love in his strong 
acquaintance with both of them leads her to} 
believe there has been a “row” of some sort. } head rests against his shoulder, and the color 
“I was walking up and down the street, } comes faintly into her pale cheeks, as he looks 
smoking, Mistress Mary—and thinking,"’ he } down at her. 
answers, with a quiet smile. But he looks at } “Nan, did you know what you said?” he 
Nan with an expression in his eyes that tells her } whispers, eagerly. ‘‘You said: ‘My love,’ 
he was thinking of her. Was it true? Do you love me?” 
«And how long were you promenading ihiwe, | “Yes,” she answers, with one swift, sweet, 
may. one ask?” ; honest look, straight into his eyes. 
Allan looks at his watch. “This room, Allan,” calls Aunt Mary, who 


arms, and carries her up the stairs. Her pretty 


‘Half an hour, I should — yes, just about } has gone before, and is holding a door open, 
that.” “Put her here, on the bed.” Allan obeys. 

‘* Was it only that long?” Nan says. “Oh,I; “Thank you,” murmurs Nan, softly, “and 
thought I)was'in‘that*horrible place hours and } good-night! You would not say it before.” 
hours.” She smiles up at him with such sweet dewy 

She shudders, drops her head on her aunt’s { eyes that he cannot help it: he just stoops and 
shoulder again, and begins to cry. | kisses her soft lovely lips. 

‘*Come: you must go upstaifs to bed,’’ Aunt «There !’’ dear blessed Aunt Mary says, with 
Mary declares, and Nan rises obediently. But} a little laugh. ‘“‘You may go now. You can 
her head swims and her knees give way. ay the rest to-morrow.” 





THE WIND. 


BY ROSE M’ DONALD. 


As the fairy-winged breeze Or it tip-toes along 
Glances down through the trees, With a blithe merry song, 
It bears on its bosom a burden of snow And bends down the daisies that sprinkle the lea, 
From the wild-cherry blooms, 
And it steals through the rooms, Phenit mourns for lost friends, 
And calls like a voice that we heard long ago, And its wild murmur blends 
P With the dash of the rain and the roar of the deep, 
Now it roars, and it booms, ’Tis an unhallowed sprite, 
And it rends the black plumes And a witch of the night: 

Of the wild ragged clouds tossed up in the air; It pursues ua in dveams till we start in our sleep, 
And it sobs like a maid 
Through the frost-blackened glade, Like a wild huntsman’s horn, 

And lifts its weird voice in a shriek of despair. It is heard in the morn 

eyer nll. O'er the fields all a-dew when the breaking lights gleam 
~ ‘ ogee it crunes soft and slow, »).. Like a thoughtef the soul 
Tn a sweet cadence low, That no voice can ¢gontrol, 
Asa mother that sings to the babe on her knee. It comes and it goos—it is here, everywhere! 








A MEMORY. 


BY CARRIE F. Lb. WHEELER. 


We met, just for a little golden space; I think of thee, ‘mid all things pure and sweet 

I gazed into thy earnest soulful eyes, Beneath the stars, or in bright felds of flowers; 
And, suddenly, through opening portals streamed When robins hail the drowsy, purple morn, 

The glory of an earthly Paradise. Or at the twilight’s dreamy silver hours; 
We parted, thick with sharp realfties. And sometimes in green woods or lonely dells, 

Like cruel thorns, fate’s hedges shut me in, When winds and leaves make giusié overhead : 
And dark the world grew for that fleeting glimpse I think of thee with deeper pain than if 

Of the enchanted realm of “might have been.” I might have called thee mine and thou wert dead, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162. 


CHAPTER X. ae contain, all the rare and treastired vali- 
Tat evening, when the great city, with all $ dbles that we send toa safe-deposit, Were crowded 
_ tits thousands of’ human’ souls, lay still as the | into this secret place’so closely that hours might 
depths of a forest, ‘the figure of a man appeared | have’ been spent in searching for any one thing 
etweerl'the porphyry pillars thut guarded the } iby a/person who had’ not made himself faitiiliar 
front ‘entrance of Mrs. Willerton’s dwelling. { with its disarrangement. 
The’man made no noise, and gave no signal; | “The papers you are after'are here in this 
but'that part of the city was so still, that the { compartment,” whispered the servant, turning 
slightest sound was enough to attract’ the vigi-.; the light upon a bundle of papers, around which 
lance of a keen listener. a rusty black ribbon had ‘been ‘twisted. Dena 
Though the-mhan’s arrested footstep seemed to } men's papers,‘nll of them—the one you are most 
giveforth no éound; the door opened and ‘closed } anxious about uppermost.” 
suddenly; and he was drawn into the darkness} Ouakford took the papers in one hand, and, 
‘of the “hall like a shadow, and scarcely seemed } with the other, drew what seemed a large jewel- 
to breathe when he found himself standing by }*easket into the light, which gave back brilliant 
‘another person, silent and motionless as himself. jfldshes of fire from its satin cushions as he lifted 
‘Phere was no light anywhere, and no disturbance } the lid. 
dntheir movements, when these two men walked 3 “The jewels of an empress,” said Oakferd, 
in silence over the polished mosaic of the hall, ; ; lifting his voice in a dangerous burst of surprise’: 
one after the other. They passed down the whole 3 “a fortune jn themselves. ‘Why, man; the splen- 
length: of the state drawing-room, and paused, ; dor of these gems is enough to blind’ one.”’ 
dn the darkness, before the India cabinet, whieh } The lantern shook, and its light flickered in 
‘Was a marvel of enameled workmanship, of which } the servant’s hand: he had hoped to evade this 
Mrs. Willerton was especially proud. 2 discovery. ‘2 
H At this point, the necessity of perfect stillness; Oakford turned his glance suddenly from the 
seemed less apparent than it had been in the ’ ; jewels to the man’s face. It was white and 
hall, and a whispered voice said : ; eager, with a gleam of greed im the eyes like that 
* We must have a light.” Sof @ hungry animal kept back from its prey. 


~~ This»whisper was answered by the slight hiss § “Ah, the old weakness,’’ he whispered, with 
ofa match; then a small block of light fell upon } ‘gw émile that was! full both of sarcasm and warn- 
the eabinet: from a tiny lantern, which could be } ing; “but curb it—curb it here, I say. If 


instantly darkened by the palm of a man's hand. ; gem—nay, a single gold-piece—disappears—”’ 
For one instant, the light ‘felt on Lord Oakford’s ‘I know—I know,” broke in the man, hoaree 
face; and more clearly revealed that! of Mrs. f cwith suppressed passion. ‘‘You have always 
Willerton’s' foreign servant, who, with dextrous ; that grip on my throat. I am not»mad enough 
and noiseless fingers, turned the’ lock, openéd { to touch anything’ you may think worth having. 
the cabinet-door, and, with wonderful ¢daution, It is many days since 1 have known of these. 
proceeded to unlock an iron door, concealed: by } Is not that proof sufficient of my good faith?” 
‘much artistic tracery and enameling, inthe back } | The sarcastic smile deepened on Oakford’s lips. 
of the cabinet. “Men of my stamp are not often tempted by 
| Direetly, this door swung oper, and the éon-} the sparkle of @ woman’s jewels. If all gos 
tents of a large safe, sunk into the wall, was } well with other things, these shall be left to your 
revealed — papers, drawers full of gold coin, } merey:’’ 


caskets that seemed costly as the jewels they {' Oakford touched the papers he held signifi- 
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cantly with his finger as he spoke, and his} The man did not seem to hesitate in his 
features, that had hitherto appeared hard and { obedience to these directions, though they were 
stern in such fitful gleams of light ag fell on; given in a voice that hardly reached him. He 
“1.em, relaxed a little. Teplaced the papers, turned the intricate locks, 
‘If you have reason to fear me, you can also } one after another, and left the beautiful cloisonné 
trust to my generosity,” he added. ‘There is; cabinet looking unique and as much like a 
one virtue that I always recognize; good faith specimen of ornamental furniture as ever. 
with myself. I ask nothing more than that of} He still held the key in his hand; but Oakford 
any man,”’ ; took it from him without a word, as if it were 
“You need not fear me,” answered the man, },his own property, though the hand that held it 
in a husky undertone. } closed firmly for one rebellious moment and 
“I do not. Hand the light to me, and keep } relaxed with a sort of spasm. 
guard here.’ Oakford extinguished the light, and concealed 
Without waiting for the lantern to be given to ' the lantern somewhere about his person. 
him, Oakford took it, and withdrew into the par- ‘Lead the way out,’’ he whispered. * You 
lor where Mrs. Willerton had, received him .only } will know how to get back again.’’ 
a few hours before. Here, with the draperies; The man obeyed, and traversed the dark 
closely drawn, and the light so placed that.it } rooms. with his hands clenched and his teeth 
cast only a condensed gleam on the papers: he ).grinding together. Thus these two persons left 
unfolded, he fell to their perusal, listening, vigi- ; Mrs. Willerton’s house noiselessly as one of them 
lantly as he read, but to all appearance tranquil ; had entered it. 
as.if seated in his own library. 
The papers this man examined, were not volum- 


CHAPTER XI. 
inous, but he scanned each word of.them.asa}. Tw moonlight lay full upon the two men as 


lawyer might, haye done, Now and then look ' they came out upon the stepsvof Mrs. Willerton’s 
of surprise passed across bis face, and, once, dwelling that night, and stood there for a time 
a triumphant exclamation almost broke from -his ; looking cautiously up and down the avenue, to 
lips, and, in suppressing it, fire flashed into-bhis } assure themselves that no policeman or stray 
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eyes like light in a diamond. 


He, was reading the copy of. a will written ° 


years before, and, so far as its terms permitted, 
acted upon, and settled in favor of Mrs. Willer- 
ton, to whom. it gave, during her life, an estate 


so large in its scheduled value that it» bad won ; 


that exultant flash of amazement which Oakford’s 
countenance bore even yet. 


Directly, this,,look. of triumph died out from | 


his handsome. face — handsome, in, spite of the 


evil expression that had full play over his coun- { 


tenance when the man found , himself | quite 
alone,.. This was what he read: 


“* But, if my daughter should not survive her ‘ 
mother, it is my will that the entire estate thus ‘ 


bequeathed to her shall become the property of 
my wife in fee.” 

At last he folded up the papers, arranged them 
carefully as they had been placed: in his: bands, 


¢ wanderer of the streets might be near to observe 
their presence there.| The shadow of many trees 
offered them a safecovert directly across the 
way, and the walls of the Park: threw a belt of 
deeper darkness to walk in. For half a minute, 
they. came into the broad light, and, with a 
swift noiseless walk, reached this shelter; and, 
‘ keeping close to the wall, they moved’/ox i 
silence, treading cautiously, as if there was ‘till 
cause for avoiding observation. 

At length they came to an opening, near 


; the Lenox Library, which seemed less like a 
; tomb’ for books than it really is, with the moon- 


light lying on its broad white front, and touching 
its sealed windows with a gleam here and there, 
as if striving to penetrate the darkness within. 
;. «We can venture ‘to speak here,’’ said Oak- 

ford, as he turned: into the broad sweep of road- 
} way that led into the Park. “Turn to the right. 


and twisted the black ribbon around them in the ; There is a bit of statuary, up yonder, that 
same careless fashion.| Then he» put back the } reminds me so much of some human beings I 
portire,; and stood in the opening. ‘There were ) have had to deal with that it quite fascinates me. 
still traces of agitation on his. face—a,sort of / A little distance up this hill, my Antoine. There 
triumphant glow—that relieved, the, man who } it is.” 
sought, to read. his countenance with some; The’ man thus addressed stopped «instantly, 
anxiety. {and drew a quick breath. 

“Put these exactly where you found them—} . “That. name?) he exclaimed, sharply. “1 
exactly, remember. , Then, close, the: safe, and } thonglit it was never to be used again.” 
come with me.”’ “Why not, my Antoine? It reminds us of the 
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past, and just now that is important,” said Oak-{ Ouakford listened quietly, then he said : 

ford, who enjoyed the sudden pallor of the man’s} — ‘* When men or animals are watching for prey, 
face with a cruel smile;' but the evil glance } it is very likely to escape while they are rending 
which the other cast back upon him checked } eachother. You were complaining of your bond- 
this dangerous inclination to play with fire, and } age only @ little while ago. It has been light as 
he added, carelessly : down conipared to what I might have made it; 

“You are not looking on the rare creature I} but there need be neither fear nor restiveness 
was speaking of.”’ } under it much longer.’ Only put forth all your 

By this time the two men had traversed the energies in my affairs during a few weeks, and 
road ‘that leads to the main avenue, where it } you are’ not only a free man, for I will surrender 
makes a broad curving sweep’ up-hill, forming‘ all the power I hold over your destiny, but I 
one of the finest bits of scenery in that portion ; bestow more upon you than the most successful 
of the Park. Here the sweep of the hill curves ‘ efforts in your own behalf can ever obtain. But 
against a picturesque embaukment of rocks, lux-'; everything depends on your good faith and per- 
uriant foliage, and dark evergreens. These rocks, } fect obedience to my directions.” 

pare in the winter, and laced in by a rude } “Have I ever failed in this or anything else 
¢itanglement of coiling’ vities, that, lacking ver- } where you were concerned 2” 
dure, uppear like ‘huge serpents creeping over} ‘Perhaps not; but nothing ‘so important has 
them, were now covered by the rich leifage of } ever presented itself. It is marvelous; but you 
spring, that fell in masses down the embankment, have told me the truth—even halted behind it.” 
trailing in places to the roadway itself. Above} ‘Is that remarkable?” 
this torrent of foliage, and backed by the dark- } «Very. For it is ‘the only way in which you 
green of larches and Norway spruces, arose a could deceive me. Truth séems so impossible that 
dump of silver birch-trees, that lifted their deli-~ it throws one off his guard.” 
cate branches against the moonlit sky with the 3 Antoine laughed under his breath ; this was not 
soft rustle of ostrich-plumes in the wind. $a taunt that could reach his self-love. 

At the feet of these fuiry-like trees, and crown-; Oakford laughed, also, at the absurdity of dis- 
ing the vine-clad embankment, rose a large frag-‘ cussing anything so strange to either of them. 
ment’ of the rocks, on which “lay ‘a panther, } Then he said, pleasantly enough : 
chiseled, as it appeared, from the rock itself, “It is- necessary that ‘one of us should lead ’ 
creeping stealthily from some secret lair under { and the other trust. Since reading those papers, 

- the trumpet-vines. nittch that’ I have thought of must’ be changed. 
_ /#Never yet has the cruel hungry greed of a } Our stake is enormous, the methods by which we 
| Wild attimal and the craft of'a vicious man been‘ must reach it are doubled. I saw you gloating 
) mioré adroitly blended,’” continued Oakford, after over the woman’s jewels to-night; only be firm, 
he had waited awhile for his companion to take a ; watchful, and do not shrink at trifles, and they 
cémplete ‘view of this rare conception. ‘There } will be nothing compared to the bulk of your 
is something that gives one a disagreeable thrill’! reward. Fall short of this, and—” 
in his catitious ‘yet eager crawl itito the ‘moon-} “You need not go on. Threats make me 
light.” restive.’ Direct—I will obey.” 

“It lo6ks,” said the'riah Oakford was address-; «That is understood. Well, for some days I 
ing; with sorne strange hidden meaning in’ his shall not ‘present myself ‘at the house. There 
Veice and-indoletit manner, “it looks as if that} must be time for rearrangement; but every day 
cowing stilIness might be changed with the touch ‘ you must manage to'communicate with me. Keep 
of a weapon; or, perliaps, the taunt in an eye, fo ; watch of all that is going on; mark every look, 
wild defiance. Such. creatures will sometimes > both of the family and its visitors; especially 
gaitliberty by defying death. Tt would not eur-} keep a sharp lookout for the two young men who 

ymeif that sleek-looking brute should lift? have made themselves heroes by fishing a pair of 
is head, some day, tighten those relaxed sinews;’ rash girls out of water far too shallow for dan- 
and spring from his ambush on anything that; ger. Remember, I shall walk here every night 
had’ stung lim to hate, though. his own death { about eleven, unless I have seen or Heard from 
came with the leap. Such creatures do live‘ you bifore then. Now, good-night, my Antoine. 
among men 1s well as wild beasts.” ' You have been up late, and must need ‘rest. 

The man spoke coolly, like one philosophizing { Good-night.” 
on some subject that had been put for his consid- } Onkford reached out’ his hand, as if to add 
efation, but with a certain keen intonation of’ more genial cordiality: to his leave-taking; but 
Woice that carriea a warning in it. | the man he addressed scarcely touched it. 
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“There, there. You are too sensitive, my ) have set. your heart on it, only for a few 
Antoine, and do not like to be reminded of/dis- { minutes, 1 am—I expect to be—engaged,”’ 
agreeable things. That is. your one weakness.; ‘Oh, I will, saye time and tell you almost 
At important moments like these, you must, be ‘ everything about her, so that you need not hurt 
brought to face them, or you might forget the} her feelings by asking questions that will be 
danger, and hope to work alittle on your own } sure to fill her beautiful blue eyes with tears, 
account: as you were thinking of, when the little ; She was a poor girl—very poor. Her father was 
key I took from you wag obtained. It was well; a workman in iron, who wore out all his strength 
for you that I got hold of it in time, Do not, in trying to save money for his children; but 
despair—you shall have it again, sometime; but; died, and, left them with almost nothing, in a big 
not yet.” ; tenement-house: three little helpless creatures, 
Antoine listened to. this with an air of sullen} Just,as they were trying so hard .to get a living, 
submission, then turned away and disappeared ; the tenement-house was burned to the ground, 
in a winding of the road. } and, she was the, only,one who came out of the 
Oakford stood with his, back to the . stone ; fire, alive.. They,took her to the almsbouse for 
panther, watching his accomplice with some; children, up on, Randall's Island. But, ob, 
degree of uneasiness. ; mamma, you won't think the worse of her for 
“The scoundrel,” he muttered, bitterly. He} that. She didn’t stay there long, and—and—” 
certainly meditated a raid on that cloisonné sham; Mrs, Willerton lifted her hand with a dash of 
before Larrived to frighten him off; and abso-{ nervous impatience. She seemed deeply inter- 
lutely attempted to show his teeth in defiance of } ested, 
the sharp lesson I haye given him. That will} Gertrude was surprised when she said: 
be enough, though. He is safe for the little time; ‘Bring the girl here; she shall tell me the 
I shall need him.” rest, herself.’’ 
Gertrude hurried out of the room, and came 
CHAPTER XII. back with her strange guest. 
“On, mamma! grant me this one favor. It Mrs,. Willerton looked at the girl with keen 
will make me so happy—so grateful. Indeed, } interest. She was not at first so much struck by 





indeed, it is not one of my wild projects, as you § the beauty of her face, for it was of a kind to 
call them, but a real earnest wish of my heart. grow upon one by degrees. Still, she sat gazing 
She will be such a dear sweet companion in this ;/ upon, her during some moments without speak- 
strange country, where I am getting more and; ing. When she did speak, it was graciously : 


more lonesome every day.’ { ‘You. have saved my, daughter from a great 
Mrs. Willerton laid down the beok she was; danger, and I wish to thank you in something 

pretending to read, with a little impatience. Her ; better than words, Will you point out any way 

morning toilet had been elaborately arranged,,{ in which we can benefit you?” 

the light in her boudoir, carefully subdued, and; ‘Qnly leave me a remembrance that I have 

she had been holding her, breath now and then, been, in:a small way, useful, and that will be 

as a footstep approached, hoping that it might ; quite reward enough for anything I can have 


bring an announcement that Lord Oakford was; done,” said the girl, modestly. 

The low sweet voice, in which this was said had 
its charm. even for the not oyer-sensitive woman, 
and her own manner grew less imposing. 

‘‘ You area stranger to. us, Miss—Miss—’ 

“Marsh, my name is; Marsh, madame.’ 

‘And you are an orphan ?’’ 

‘\Yes,, an orphan: without relatives, and 
almost. without. friends,’’ answered the girl, 
sadly, 

‘I know—I know; Gertrude has told me of 
your misfortunes.. She tells me that you, have 
at. present, no, permanent bome, and, in her 
warm-hearted gratitude, would be glad to keep 
you with, us, Haye you a desire to stay with 
her?’’,, 

‘* 1. do. not.expect so much. To, me, it seems 
quite impossible. As you say, madame, I am an 


waiting. 

Gertrude’s entrance was a disappointment. 

‘‘ Why will you always be so impetuous?’’ she ; 
said. ‘I have no time to make. household i 
arrangements just now.” 

«But you will see her, if it is only for » few 
minutes? She is going away; I have found it 
difficult, to. keep her so long. Indeed, eg 
you cannot help liking her.’’ 

Mrs. Willerton threw down her. hook, with a 
protest in the impatient, movement. 

‘‘You forget, Gertrude, that I know nothing 
whatever about this, girl, except that her name 
ign’? 

‘‘ Marsh,’’ interposed; Gertrude, eagerly, 

“The name is. common, enough, and may be- 
long to,anyone;, but I will see. this girl, as you 
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entire stranger—quite unused to the luxuries of 
a home like this, even as they are bestowed on 
servants. Your daughter, in her kindness, has 
thought of this; but’ I can ‘understand how 


answered it with an impatient gesture, and looked 
beseechingly at her mother, saying: 

‘“*Mamma, can you hear all this, and not 
understand the good-fortune that has, even at the 


impossible it is.’’ ¢ peril’ of my life, cast a ‘fair, intelligent, and 
_ While Miss Marsh was saying this, the lady { everyway ‘compaiiionable person in my way?” 
fell into a thoughtful attitude, and sat gazing ' Mrs. Willerton was ‘all animation now. She 
down upon the rug at her feet; as if pondering } seemed to share some portion of her daughter's 
some trouble, some thought, in‘her mind. Cer-; enthusiastic gratitude. 
dainly she was so absorbed ‘that ‘only the last “Tt behooves a watchful mother to make close 
word, as it fell from the girl’s lips, seemed to inquiries,” she said, smiling pleasantly on her 
leave an impression upon her. daughter. “Of course, we shall keep Miss 
» “And why impossible?’’ she said, as if answer- ; Marsh with us. It does seem providential that she 
ing some train of reasoning that had possessed ; should have appeared just now. There, there, 
her. ? my child: do not quite smother me with caresses. 
' “Qh, mamma, mamma! You think that. ; We have some conditions to make, that the 
Indeed; indeed, wliy should it be impossible? ; young lady may not like.” 
What difference ean one more make, in a great } Miss Marsh did not speak. Surprise amounted 
house like this?’’ exclaimed Gertrude, throwing } almost to terror, with her; but this soon gave 
an arm around her mother's neck and kissing } way to a tlirill of pleasure, that changed her 
her joyfully. ‘* How kind you always are!’’ entire countenance. 
' Mrs. Willerton put the enthusiastic young * You will stay?” said Gertrude, untying the 
creature away, but not unkindly, and turned } bonnet that Miss Marsh had put on, ready for 
to Miss Marsh. leaving the house. ‘You will stay with me, 
“You seem to have obtained a fair education, ; will you not?” 
which is not common among the city—I mean—”’ 5 ite Yes,”’ answered the girl, with tears in her 
“The city poor,” said Miss Marsh, with a; eyes. ‘I cannot help it. No matter what your 


slight flush on her forehead. **No, the scant ; mother may desire, I will refuse nothing.” 


teaching a child gets there hardly prepares'one; “It is only this,” said Mrs. Willerton, with 
fora good servant. Very few of the orphans ‘ great impressiveness. “Let all that has passed 
who are sent to the Island were so fortunate ; here be kept in silence in the household, and with 
asI was. An old couple came there, one day, in } all who visit we You are both old enough in the 
search of a little girl that might take the place, } world to know that the history I have thought it 
80 far'as a strange waif could, of a grandchild } right to exact from’ the young lady is not one 
they had lost. The man was a clergyman, who ; which will insure the position we wish her to 
had been worn out in the service of the Church, } occupy as the companion—” 

and was now living on a small pension secured “And friend,” interrupted Gertrude. 

fo him by his old parishioners. He was a good } «The companion and friend of my daughter, 
and learned man, and was’ so full of charity { for ‘this will be the introduction of Miss Marsh 
that he could not rest content without imparting ; into her new home. All her antecedents of poverty 
fomething to any one of God’s creatures that ; and misfortune must be forgotten here. On this 
came within reach of his kindness. He saw my ‘ point I am positive.” 

love of books, my thirst for knowledge, and no “Of course, no one ever wants to remember 
beloved child of a household was ever taught with ‘ troubles that are dead and gone. Only the dear 
more care or reared with more tenderness. I ‘ old clergyman and his darling little wife—leave 
tried to return this by usefulness in the home them out of your interdict, and we will never 


they gave me, and sometimes think these two ‘ 


good old people were the happier for having 
adopted me; but they died, and; with them, 
the little annuity which had been their humble 
support. Since then, I have been a nurséry- 
governess—a brief history and an humble one. 
Even your daughter's extreme kindness ¢an 
hardly aecept such imperfect accomplishments as 
fitting me for a personal companion.” 

Miss Marsh turned a sweet but rather sad 
smile on Gertrude, as she spoke. The girl 





talk of the other things when any human being 
is near to listen. I think mamma is right in 
this—foreign servants are such snobs.”’ 
Gértrude said this in a hurried burst’ of 
delight, and, throwing one arm around the waist 
of her newly-acquired companion, was about to 
lead cher from the rogm: but) Miss Marsh dis- 
engaged herself with a smile that broke gratefully 
through her tears, and, taking Mrs. Willerton’s 
hand; kissed it with gentle grace, which brought 
a smile of genuine pleasure to the wonian’'s face, 
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and entirely arove away some traces,of annoyance 
that had lingered there. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
As the two. girls were, passing up the stairs, ; 
happy as birds, each with her arm around the } 


other's waist,:as warm-hearted young creatures ; 


dike them love to walk, the portiére of the parlor 
ia which Mrs. Willerton remained was softly 
Mrawn aside, and the man we have known as 
Antoine appeared, with a small tray of Eastern 
enameled work in his hand, Mrs, Willerton took 


the card that lay upon it, eagerly ; but her bright ’ 


countenance, changed when she saw the name, 


and she shrugged, her shoulders with some 
disdain, after a fashion she had learned to imitate ; 


on the Continent. 
‘‘Let the young man understand. that [ ‘am 

engaged, but will grant him a few minutes,”’ 

she said, flinging the card back on the tray, 
Directly, Mr. Stewart, 


room. Mrs, Willerton arose to receive him. 
‘Tt. gives me pleasure to see you,” 
“T understand the great help you have been to 


us, and am pleased with this early opportunity / 


of thanking you.” 
The: young man was embarrassed ; 
came and went ; 


right to this cordial reception, 


Mrs. Willerton saw this, and motioned him to ’ 


take a seat near her, 
“It was not. for 


were in less danger than they supposed ; 


anything we did was so little that L wonder they { 
thought it worth remembering. But there was § 
something in the name one of them gave us that ? 
she called herself: 


may perhaps excuse my visit : 
* Miss Marsh,’:”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ 
surprise; ‘that is. her name.”’ 

‘*] once knew. # family of that name,” 
the young,man, moving. restlessly in his chair, 
‘‘and there was a time when Mrs. Willerton, a 


lady of California, was very kind to me andi to } 


that family.” 

‘* You? I have no reeollection of it.” 

“ Among many generous acts, that which T ¢an 
never forget has. perhaps escaped your memory : 
A: poor street-boy, who now and then held’ your 


horses or let down the steps of your carringe, and ; 


scarcely knew how to pronounce his own name; 
has no'right to claim tecoghition ‘from a Indy ; } 
only, as you made him the agent and beneficiary } 
of a great charity—’ 


the. young man who’ 
had rescued Gertrude from the water, entered the ’ 


she said. } 


his color > 
there: was some awkwardness in ’ 
his movements, as if he were uncertain of his ' 


thanks—that is, I have } 


deserved nothing of the kind—the young ladies » 


said Mrs. Willerton, with a glance of } 


said } 


} Mrs, Willerton looked at her visitor earnestly, 
some idea fraught with anxiety, if not dismay, 
seemed dawning on her mind. The color slowly 

; faded from her face, leaving the glow upon her 

} cheeks harshly brilliant from the pallid contrast, 

‘Pray, explain yourself. I miay then perhaps 
remember. You seem to connect some act of 
$mine with the young lady you helped to rescue 
> yesterday; but/how ?’’ 

+. Beeause I was the boy that first’ bronght her 

} to your noticee—who begged you to be her friend, 

The very boy to whom you gave a large suin of 

money, to help the Marsh family, if any of them 

;eould be found after that awful fire, and give 

them a little startin the world. I found the boy. 

A girl was! saved: it is of her I wish to speak—” 

, Mrs. Willerton lifted her land with a peremp- 

; tory movement. Her face cleared from «ll traces 
of anxiety. It seemed as if some difficulty had 

; been eliminated from her mind, while the young 

man was speaking, and no further explanation 

were necessary. Therefore she bad checked 

; him. 

“Ah, 
Swarts.” 

The young man colored deeply, but smiled in 
; gentle derision of himself. 


I remember now. You. were the boy 


“That was the way our street-gamins pro- 
nounced my name, and I among the rest; but, in 
an old Bible, which was all [ ever inherited from 
;my parents, it is written 
Stewart.’ 

“And you. wish to speak with me about a 
charge Lundertook and a promise that I made 
regarding the girl that was saved from that tene- 
; meut fire. 


Stewart — Samuel 


She was provided for, educated prop- 
erly, and is now in this household, the companion 
of my daughter. Does not that redeem the vague, 
and, I must say, foolish, that I gave 
you?’ 

“Oh, lady, it was to make sure of this—to 
thank you on my knees, if such homage could 
} be acceptable, for what you lave done for that 
helpless girl and her no less helpless brother. 
For myself, but for the benefaction that you bade 
}me share with such of the Marshes as I could 
find, oI might: this day have been looking for 
$ chaned jobs in the street. Ob, lady, at the great 
; day of accounts this one grand act should lead 
; the record.’ 

Again the lady made a quick movement of 
denial. She evidently was troubled by this elo- 
quent overflow of gratitude. 

}-" «¥ou ‘think too mich of a little kindness that 
+ has been well répaid wiready. "As for the money, 
one, after all) gives that amownt for a dinmond and 
forgets to wear it: Still, it is pleasant to know 


? 
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tbat some little of the money I have scatigred, 
generally for, my own pleasure, remember, has 
done so.much good... Pray, tell. me. how it was, 
The amount could not have been, so very much; 
or it would have left more impression on my 
min hy 

“Tt was enough to make independent men of 
two poor boys, who, but for that, might to this 


did, for the. old man had been-everything to him 
when he needed friends most, and there ‘never 

was a kinder or more sensitive nature than the 
boy had. Well, 1 worked on im the law-office, 
studying the books I could find there, as more 
fortunate boys learn to read from their spelling- 
books, and. at last began to understand their 
meaning; for old Mr. Weston had some learning, 


day have been selling peanuts and holding } and I kept Oliver steadily at the public school, 
horses,” said Stewart, with animation, ‘It } and learned a good deal by going’over his lessons 
Was a fortune to me—so great, that 1 knew it } with him at night. In short, I picked up scraps 
was intended to carry out your kindness toward , of knowledge wherever I could find them, rose 
those that might be left of the Marsh family, from an office-boy to rank as a student, and in 
just as plainly as if you had made me swear} } later years became the junior partner of my old 
to it,” employer, Mr. Cromly.”’ 

“‘She has trusted me with all this,’ I said to} «.‘‘My own agent and attorney!” exclaimed 
myself. ‘A poor fellow that most people would } Mrs. Willerton, greatly surprised. ‘ How strange 
think twice about, sending after change for a} —how wonderfully strange.” 

; + Scareely more so than the singular connec- 


“The thought made a man of me. I felt proud 


asa millionaire, and was careful. as any miser. } 


tion these things brought about with your other 
protégé,” answered Stewart, smiling. ‘*Old Mr. 


The first thing I did was to go to the Island and} Weston \only lived with us a few months, during 
make a search for the boy. I found him fretting } which no son-could have. been more devoted in 
his life out among hundveds of other orphans, '} his kindness than Oliver was to him. Just before 
ready to be bound out aud set adrift in the he died, the old man placed his bank-book in my 
world. I did not think much harm in telling a ; hands, asking me to get a will drawn up, in which 
lie in those days, and said that he was my} } all the humble savings of his life were bequeathed 


brother, and that | was well enough off to take} 


care of him and send him to school. There ; 
Wasn't much trouble in getting the little fellow. } 
80 I hired a room all by myself, and took: him in,’ 


5 
5 


quite comfortable; as if he had really been my } 
brother, which, in a way, he seemed to be, on} 
account of the little girl, his sister; but you } 
know. all about ber. I told you at the time, } 
and—" 

Here Mrs. Willerton became visibly impatient, ; 
and broke in upon the story, that she had been } 
listening to with great interest ; ; 

“Oh, yes; there is nothing to inform me of} 


_ about her. You were not the only agent I trusted ; 
; your charity to any human being, and I have 


in the matter, So you became like an elder 
brother to this poor orphan boy ?’’ ; 
“Lsaved this money; in fact, went to a lawyer } 
About. it,.and he put it in a savings-bank for me. 
More than that, he took a fancy that.1 might be? 
useful as.an office-boy, and took me into his own 
Office. Just then, a stream of good luck set in } 
Upon me; though it did not seem like it at first; 
for, one, day, old) Mr. Weston came out from a 
hospital, where be had. been |lying at death's 
door, and found us out. He was.all broken down 
by the injuries that. he had received at the sane 
Ment fire, and quite unfit for work of any kind; \' 
but he had sayed something in his little business) } 
and came in. with us just as if we had been his 
fons, and so we,tried to be; anyway, little Oliver 


to the boy. In this will, he asked affectionately 
that Oliver should take his own name, and since 
then the boy has been called Weston.”’ 

“Weston? That is the name of the architect 
who designed this house,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
lerton, in great amazement. ‘“ Surely—” 

«Tt is the same person. The boy your bounty 
helped to educate has given to you the first fruit 
of his really wonderful genius. In making the 
contract for your home, Mr. Cromly selected this 
young man to carry out your ideas. It is not 
strange he bas given you satisfaction, without 
knowing of the debt of gratitude ‘he owed yon, 
for you told me never to mention the subject of 


been silent—even accepting a burden of grati- 
tude that. did not belong tome. But now, when 
he may be all the happier for knowing—” 

‘*No, no,’’ exclaiméd Mrs, Willerton, inter- 
rupting Stewart, impatiently. “I cannot endure 
thanks, and hate to talk about any little kindness 
I may have done. Let the subject rest where 
it is.’ 

‘* But heaven itself seems to have brouglit this 
brother and the one sister, who is left, together. 
It was that they may know each other, that I 
came here.,’’ 

“What need is there of this? Both these per- 
sons are provided for. The girl is happy in her 
home with us; the young man has a brilliant 
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future before him.» Theirs isa romantic story, | trude handed her, and put it on her head. lt 
and, might raise much gossip, which would ‘be } was a pretty little affair, under which her face 
very embarrassing. Leannot endure the: idea ; shone out, with a glow of gentle happiness upon 
of having my little, charities magnified into a } it, like @ lily in the moonlight. 
romanee. . It/would pain me to havethem'talked } . Gertrude swung a Gainsborough hat upon her 
over, even among yourselves. Indeed, bP will not; head, resting it a little on one side, where a 
consent to it. The. story cannot be told without ; handful of daisies and erimson poppies clustered, 
explanations that must reachithe public: Debe ; threw a lace scarf over her shoulders, and led 
made, the subject of. inflated newspaper enéomi+ } the way out; almost running downstairs in 
ums. would .be.a,poor return for any! little good } eager haste to get into the open air. 
I. may have done; | As you have beenhonorably ; | ‘We must keep away from the water, this 
sileat, remain go." : thme;"’: she said, turning, as! they entered the 
The .young man. arose, greatly disturbed. «In ; Perk, and walking backward, in hilarious good- 
some way, he felt eruelly disappointed ; even his» huwor.» ‘We cannot expect to have two splen- 
own expressions of gratitude, had beén received } did young fellows ready to plunge in after us 
with a reluctance that almost. silenced them on every diy, especially as we have not half thanked 
his lips. } them yet. Now you must show me all the pretty 
‘‘ But this brother and sister—are they never to ; ’ places where we ean hide away from the crowd, 
learn, the, happiness (of their relationship?» Only } It will seem like exploring fairy-land. Shall we 
a short time, since, it seems as if a benign Provi~' go this way or that!” 
dence had thrown them into each other's arms. ; **Hush,’’ said niles Marsh; ‘there is some 
Must they still remain strangers?) And Iam [ } one just before us.’ 
never to make myself known to the pretty child } } . Gertrude turned just in time to see that ‘a gen- 
that—that-—"’ tleman, walking a little in advance of them, had 
‘*You seemed to be desperately in love with ; been arrested by her voice, and was looking back. 
her, even as @ boy,’ interrupted the lady, smil-}; “It is—indeed, it is—one of them; the older 
ing a little misehievously. ‘*1 reniember, now, and the taller,"’ she exclaimed, moving forward 
it was your condition, in life, and your intense} with her bands extended in child-like joy. 
interest in the girl, that won my first notice of} After an instant of hesitation, Stewart turned 
her. But there is no necessity that you should; am met her cordial greeting with a brightened 
make yourself known. Is it not enough tlat | countenance. 
you have sayed her life? What need have youor; ‘Miss Marsh,’’ he said, giving the wrong 
your friend, of any other introduction? 1 have } name in his pleasant bewilderment. 
no wish to exclude Miss Marsh from her brother's}  ‘‘ No, not Miss Marsh; she is close by, and 
society or yours. Only keep our little secret} you should know us apart by this time. Only I 
till it may be my pleasure to reveal, its :Mean-} remember now, you only saw us when we were 
time, both you and young Weston will be welcome } dripping wet and half frightened to death. 
friends to us all.”’ } Thanks to you that we were not quite dead. 
With, this. gracious assurance, the young man; Now you will please observe that Miss Marsh is 
was obliged to reconcile the ardent, if not .roman-; the taller and, oh, ever so much the prettiest. 
tic, wishes that had. brought him to tliat house; » You will not be likely to run into any mistake 
but he went. away with a heavy feeling of depres- ; regarding us after one good long look.” 


sion, and, instead of returning to his business } Stewart glanced at the sweet smiling face, just 
office, turned into. the Park, restive and: dis- {shaded by the simple little bonnet, and then at 
contented, } the bright countenance under the Gainsborough 
TIE TS ‘ hat. Certainly there was a quiet grace of beauty 

CHAPTER XIV. in one that held the man in breathiess fascination 


‘(Ir is impossible for me to keep quiet,’ said ; for a moment; but his heart went out to the pair 
Gertrude, who,had been moying in. restless, joy- ; } of laughing gray eyes, glancing up at him from 
ousness from room to room, after she feturned to} the coquettish shelter of the Gainsborough. 
her own apartwents with her new companion.) Gertrude colored, under the prolonged look he 
‘You. might as.well keep a bird, from singing to gave her, till a flush from the poppies on her hat 
his mate among the apple-blossoms, as expect me} appeared to have diffused itself over her face. 
to remain quiet just now. Let us pat :on oun} This ¢hange of countenance was natural to the 
things,and take a stroll ameng the binds.» ‘Pfeel ‘girl, when disturbed by any feeling of pain or 
alwost like singing with them,”'. ; happiness, arid just then her whole being was 
Miss..Marsh arose, took the bonnet that Ger-; absorbed in a sense of gratitude, which she was 
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incapable of expressing in any other way. The}of horses, mad with fear or rage. As they 
fine-looking, but rather shy, young man before } thundered forward, flashing the carrjage to which 
her had saved her life. How could she éver | ‘they were still attachéd back and ‘forth like a 
repay him for that? She had not magnified the bundle of straw, leaving a wheel here, a cushion 
danger or the daring of his action so much till } there, and the mountings of their harness leaping 
then ; but, with those eyés upon ~ the danger : like Jightning-flaghes om their backs, the girl 
became fearfal, the rescue heroic. : saw with a shavp, cry of alarm that they were 
“We can never, never thank ne enough,’ ; ; ‘ bearing, down on the /baby-carriage, she had 
she said, reaching out her hand, which he; noticed but a, moment, before; where, a pretty 
scarcely held an instant, thotigh a'¥earcely per- } child, half smothered in lace and delighted with 
ceptible thrill, that he had never ay before, } ; the confusion, was swinging Ber tiny pink 
stirred his whole being ag he dre ; parasol, as if urging thog@ wild ereajures on. 
“Thanks are by far (go much ies for any- } Miss Marsh saw that thé Mursestodf paralyzed 
thing so unworthy of notiee. “Pitre was very } behind this little carriagé, The horses were 
‘little danger, and nothing @t all 4n the rest.” S close upon them: anoth@p ‘instafit; and they 
“You have never learned how sweet gratitude would be trampled down. “Withawild mad leap, 
is, or received benefits sucha, you are willing to; } the girl sprang into. he roadway, The horses 
bestow,” answered the girl, ‘Why, you might ; were close upon béer—he could gee the cloud 
as well order these bitds here notte sing, when { of steam that canie from their red nostrils ; but 
their throats are swelling with music, @ attempt ; still she rushed) forward. Her bands were 
to hush us in this fashion, You haye saved our } almost on the child, when something gragped her 
lives—you and that other gentleman. I only | by the shoulder and she was flung back with such 
wish he were here: perhaps we should find him ' force that she went reeling toward the edge of 
less anxious to run away from @ little harmless | the roadway, and fell there, half insensible. 
thankfulness.”’ Some one helped herup, and led her gently to 





; 
; 


Gertrude gave her head @ little impatient toss, } the seat she had left, while a crowd of nurses 


as she said this, and sat down on a seat placed } swarmed around the little child, that had aimoment 
under the cool shadow of a clump of trees, thus ‘ before smiled upon death in her baby-arriage, 
expressing her determination to detain the young ' and was now stamping her tiny feet on the grass 
man, whe longed to place himself by her side, } and refusing to be comforted, becanse her pretty 
though the thought ef it took away his breath. . : rose-colored parasol had been broken and tram- 
Thére was something a little mischievous in: :. pled in the mud, where her carriage, with a!] its 
the glance with which she invited him to’ this garniture of silk and Ince, lay, a bundle of crushed 
seat, that brought a swift blush to his face and a} wood and torn rags, in the road. 
of boldness to his spirit. He stood a} ‘Are you hurt? In saving you from the 
irresolute, waiting for Miss Marsh to’ horses, have I wounded you om the stones?” 
herself, and then sat down. ’ Miss Marsh was so dazed and blinded hy 
Miss Marsh, who did not yet comprehend all‘ her fall that she could not see who it was that 
@ duties implicd in her new position, had not ‘ addressed her with such earnest gentleness. 
hed in this conversation; she sauntered slowly | ‘Pray, speak to me, if you are mét hurt 
seated herself on a bench just on : beyond all power of speech,” she heard the same 
the beautiful playground devoted to : trembling voice say, as if from afar off. “.There 
childr It was Saturday, and the lawn was was no other way of saving you or the child.” 
‘crowded with little folks, all hard at play, while; “The child? Is she killed?” 
‘their parents or nurses looked on, A crowd of; These words broke through all the blind bewil- 
lMihp-sarriages was drawn up here and there on ‘ derment of a great shock; but the voice that 
the sidewalk, and the usual panorams of carriages ‘answered them seemed full of thankfulness. 
‘swept by. ; “No, no. ‘The little thing is well enough. 
As Miss Marsh sat gazing upon the scene, just | Only answer me that you are not hurt.” 
out of sight, but within a few minutes’*walk of! There was so much anxious feeling in the 
her friend, a nursery-maid passed her, pushing { voice, that it brought the girl partially to her 
& baby-carriage across the street, and, that | senses, She aroused, herself, passed: a hand oyer 
instant, a great tumult of hoofs and clashing, of | her eyes, and saw a face bending over, her, that 
Wheels drew her attention. Horses were turned } she had never seen before, but would haunt her 
wildly upon the grass, carriages crowded togetber | either with pleasure or pain through all the days 
where rocks or trees prevented a free pussage } of her after-life. 
from danger, and through them all came a team } [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Ts a new and' stylish model for a stuff 
or silk costtime, combined with velvet: The skirt 
box-plaited in front, and kilt-plaited—very large 
plaits—and hanging loose from the waist, forming 


No, 1. 
the back-drapery. The front has three bands, 
two and a half or three inches wide, of worsted 
braid, put on before the box-pluits are laid. The } 
waist ? & short pointed basque, back’ and front, | 





MAY. 


with a velvet:vest, collar, and cuffs. The vest 
and collar may. be:embroidered or trimmed with 
passementerie. ‘he wide braid edges and forms 


No, 2. 


the revers for the vest—also edges the basque— 
and’ is tiéd in a double bow at’ the point of the 
basque in front. 
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No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of pin-striped 
camel’s-hair goods or Jersey cloth, The skirt 
is box-plaited on to.a,yoke, and there is a short 
scarf-drapery in front, with full puffed drapery 





[No 
at the back. The jacket fs cut rounded off in 
front, with the Frenéh back, composed of two 


box-plaits, forming the f of the back of 
the basque. A tiny péinted pattern is braided 
on the jacket all around—also, on the collar and 
cuffs, Small Jersey, buttons. Ten to twelve 





yards of 46-inch wide material for this costume. 
Twelve yards of narrow worsted braid. Eighteen 
buttons. 


No. 81s a home or out-door costume fora very 
young, lady... The skirt is of dotted cashmere, 
and. the overdress of. plain nun's-veiling;, or, the 
design: may be carried out in figured,and plain 
India jsilk, or any of the pretty combinations of 
sateen ;,or, for early autumn wear, cashmere 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS; BTC. 





and velyet-spotted woolen goods for the under- 
skirt aud trimmings. As maybe seén, the skirt 
is perfectly plain—and, let me add here, there 
seems to be a growing popularity for plain-skirted 
costumes. The o¥etdress ‘has a full long apron- 
front and strai t waterfall-back. A full round 
waist, open in(@pomt ver a full underwaist. 
Revers of the “material ornament the 
waist proper, while the collars upon the under- 
waist. Slightly-fullled*#l¢ev@s-’nt the cuffs, which 
are of the figured, mateviak Belt of the same. 
Three yards of wide.46-ineh figured goods, and 
six yards of plain, will be required. 
. fii} 


No. 5. 


No. 4—Is a promenade-costume, of serge, 
camel’s-hair, or lady’s diagonal cloth, trimmed 
with wide worsted galloon, either black and gold, 
blue and steel, or brown and gold. The under- 
skitt°is simply kilted on to a yoke. The over- 
skirt forms a full apron-front, draped high at the 
sides, and the back is arranged in much the same 
style, only with the bunching-up to form’ the full 
tournure. The jacket is a round basque, button- 
ing at the left side, and it is slashed atthe’ back. 


The wide galloon-trimming is arranged to form 
a vest-front; and, as may be seen, there ‘is'a 
doublé row of batténs.” Collar and cuffs formed 





No. 5. 


of the galloon.» Ten to twelve yardsof 46-inch 
wide material. Three yards of wide galloon, for 
the basque, will be required. Eighteen, buttons. 


: 
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STRAWBERRY DESIGN IN OUTLINE.—NAME FOR MARKING, 





No. 5—Is a simple little paletot for a girl of 
four to six years, We give the back,and front 
view; a8 seen. It is gathered at the back of the 
neck and at the waist-line, also in front:at the 
shoulders, and again at the waist. Collar of 
yelyet.., ‘The materials most )in use’ for children’s 
paletots are pin-striped and checked cloths or 
flannels. 

_ No..6.—-Another paletot, for a girl of six years. 
This.is a: simple saeque, with plaited skirt at the 
back, over which is adjusted a large cape with 
seam at the back. This is looped, and a large 
how of ribbon’ or, velvet shapes and holds it in 
place. The cape and ‘coat may be lined with’ red 
flannel, for colder weather. 

, No.-7.—For a little -boy:of three to four years, 
we have hefe a flannel suit, with rows of narrow 
worsted braid. The; waist is Jong, and has a 
gathered piece directly down the front, and the 
waist buttons at one side. The skirt is box- 
plaited on to the wnist, and the belt’ is' covered 
with rows of the braid, to match the skirt, also 
the collar and cuffs. The bow-and-ends may be 
of wide braid, with the ends fringed out. 








Mesign for outline—strawberry-plant: fruit 
blossoms—suitable for d’ oyleys.. The blossom 
ne in white filoselle, the. fruit in ingrain-red 
working-cotton, and the leaves are also outlined 
With the same.cotton. The work will, then wash 


Without fading. 
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NEWEST STYLE POLONAISE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


™ 
BY EMILY H. MAY, 


We have received a very large number of 
requests for a Polonaise Promenade-Dress, and 
we accordingly give one here: while, folded in 
with the number, is'a SurpLemENt, with full-size 
diagrams, from which to out out the costume. 

We will add, however, that polonaises are not 

; nearly so fashionable as they were a few years 
ago. One reason, of this, perhaps, is their 
exceediagly complicated character. 

The costume should. be made of cashmere—say 

; Of a delicate fawn-Shade—and it has a vest of 
embroidered. or braided satin, as seen in the 

; annexed gut. The upper part of the dress is of 

3 the polonaise form, the back being fully draped, 

pwr the fronts, opening as a‘tunic. The vest is 

3 enclosed. by double folds of the cashmere, which 

$ start from the neek-part of the shoulder-seam, 

‘ and are carried below the waist. The underskirt 

; is composed of large kilt-plaits all arotind, except 

at the front, where a plain narrow breadth is 

‘ slightly fulled in, giving the side-plaits the 

} appearance of panels. This front is edged at 

; the bottom by a wide and narrow plaiting of 

‘cashmere. ‘Ten yards of cashmere, forty-six 


a A 4 S ; inches wide, three-quarters of a yard of satin, 


hy |] Se, ; Thirteen buttons will be required for the com- 
7 Y Wf y 
G AMIY)OC!_Y ts plete costume. 


Our pattern consists of seven pieces, as will 
be seen by referring to the SurrLemenT— viz: 

1.—Hatr or Front, Jacket. The straight 
lines show where the plaits are placed. 

2.—Hatr or Vest. The dotted lines show the 
% darts. The armhole and side-seam of the vest 
i and jacket are the same, only the jacket is 
lotiger, as seen. 

8Hatr or Back. The length of the skirt 
of the polonaise at the back must be’ extended 
to measure forty inches from the waist; and the 
width at the bottom is eighteen inches. 

4.—Hatr or Sipe-Back. This also is to be 
‘extended in the skirt to forty-inches; width 
eighteen inches. 

5.—One or THE Front-Panters. It is repre- 
sented by a continuous line, and has notches 
to show where it is to be plaited. W is the 
froht. | It must be plaited to fit the waist, and 
joined to the back drapery. 

6—Is the Streve. 

 [eTHE COLLAR. 

The back-drapery is arranged in full puffs. 








ORIGINAL FANCY-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


How often we find a room with ungainly } course, being carefully cut all the same length 
recesses, which seem to baffle all our ingenuity ‘and at the same angle. 
to render pleasing to the eye, Now, this diffi-: When this outline is thus cut, the first thing 
ulty might, in many cases, be overcome by fill- to' do is to buttonhole the edge with a nice 
ing ini this most awkward space with a series of ; cotitrasting silk—such as bright-blue or old-gold. 
thelves—few or many, as the ‘case may be. If} Take care that the twist in the silk formed by 
a whole series of shelves be objected to as looking ; the buttonhole-stitch be pulled rather to the 
heavy, and also too formal it would be better ‘front, in order that it may form a sort of fine 
to place,.say, two shelves quite low down, the } ‘cord at the edge. To keep these points well 
upper of the two being no higher than the sill } down in their places, a small silk tassel—say of 
of the window, or perhaps about a third the: gold and brown, or blue and bronze—must be 


of an ordinary mantel-picce. 

shelves themselves would be best Covered : 
vith some material—sueb as cloth or baize—of a} 
olor to harmonize with the furniture and walls { 
ofthe room. These low shelves might eyen be ; 
made to look a little better by having upright } 
divisions—such as small pieces of board—so as 
to divide them into compartments.” 

But these pretty shelves can be of any height 
or design—or they may be only brackets, for 
holding bits of china, ete., ete. The edges should 
have some kind of finish—such as the vandyked 
borders we give in our illustrations. 

The materials of which they are to be made 
had. best be cut along the selvage, and, in order 
to have the outline perfectly correct, and each 
pattern and scallop the same, it would: be advis- 
able to have a certain portion of it cut im a piece 
of zine, if this be obtainable.” If not, let it be 
in stout stiff card-board; but it must not be too 
thick, as it would then be less easy to’ manage. 
By the help of this, the outline can easily be 
taken, in chalk or pencil, of the scallops vor 
vandykes required, This, of course, must be 
traced on the wrong side of the material. 


No. 1 is a simple vandyke, about three inches 
' deep, and of a dark bronee-color: the points, of } odge is out. ‘Whetthe érewels are: et we 
(258, 


‘ sewed to each tip. But this need not be done 
until all the rest of the work is finished. 

In the centre of each vandyke, on a level with 
its upper angle, a device of some fancy-stitch 
must be worked. These’ may be of separate 
colors, repeated at intervals, or just two alternate 
colors; or else the different colors may be inter- 
mingled in the same pattern. 

In the illustration (No. 1), it may be seen that 
one device is a radiated star, formed of long 
stitches; converging in’ the centre; another is 
a circle formed of eight lobes, and a single stitch 
in the exact centre; whilst a third combines the 
two patterns. 

Of course; any other similar stitches may be 
employed, according to the taste and ingenuity 
of the worker. 

These are tierély suggestive ideas. 


Noi 2is a'very pretty edging, and will, ‘we feel 
certain;‘be suré to find favor with those of our 
readers whio'are fond of crewel-work. The edge 
has more angles than the preceding one, and the 
points® are at much further intefvals. ‘ This pat- 
tern may be worked on good cloth, with a-wreath 
of small ‘flowers, such as the width of the edging 
will allow. © Porget-me-nots ‘are general favorites, 
and are capable of being compressed inte this 
small spabe. ‘Unlike the last edgitg, the working 
of all thd dentre wreath should be done before the’ 
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260 ORIGINAL FANCY-WORK. 








may then venture to trace and cut the border. ’ shading in crewels, it has the recommendation 
But do not cut it exactly where you traced the’ of greater speed. 

pattern by the card, but Jeave a small margin for;, I may remark here, that, if water-colors are 
turnings-in all along.’ “Place a piece of silk on; to be used, they should not be made too liquid, 
the face of the cloth, and stitch the two together ; and plenty, of Chinese white mixed with the 
by the traced outline, then at each angle give ; colors, to give them body. If the foundation 
a little snip with the scissors, so that it may form } should be in silk, size should be-used first, made 
a clear outline when turned, Now, reverse the of alumjand isinglass; this must go all over the 
work on to, its right side, so that the silk becomes ; surface, and allowed to dry before applying the 
the lining, carefully picking, out all the points, colors. Another way is to use a medium called 
and creasing down the edges, so that they may } $ veloutine, which is mostuseful in preventing the 
lie, quite flat. If they do, not do so, you must’; eolors from sinking into the material and spread- 
have recourse to a flat-izon; but place a slightly- } ing so! objectionably. 

damped handkerchief over, the surface of the ; 

work, that it may not become glazed; and do 
not have the iron too hot. A narrow silk nd do | Wo UY a 
would finish it off well, or.a narrow "gimp border } Ml GZ y 

with tassels at intervals. : Pr  // Ove Ye 
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This border (Nov 4) is intended to have a lace 
edging, one of the many-colored ones now to be 
seen in all the trimming-shops. If, however, the 

In No. 3 we see a broad. triple scallop, and it { foundation be of cloth, it would be improved by 
is intended that this border be somewhat deeper } being piped at the edge with a silk cord, and the 
than the last; but that, of course, is optional. } lace sewed on: full: from the back; or, if this 
The foundation here is of velvet or. satin; and, } cording’ be: objected to, let the lace be sewed on 
instead of embroidering jt with the needle, our? the front with a fancy~stitch in a contrasting 
pattern is painted with the brush in water-colors. § golor. |) This would suit better where the shelves 

In one scallop is a graceful arum.lily—too well are rather far apart in proportion to the sizé 
known to need any description; in the next is of the: books, 

a spray of maidenhair fern, as if cast carelessly ; Here is ‘another sort of work now before us in 
on-the-material. A piece of geranium is seen j Fig. No: 6. We see’ in it’a cloth foundation, the 





further on, and elsewhere a lily-of-the-valley ; ’ 
but, between each, the fern is always repeated, 
and, assuredly, it was well. worth the care ’ 


? outline of which isa combination of Nos. 3 and 4 
—that is, it forms a triple scallop like what we 
saw in No. 8; but this one is not as wide a 


and patierice which had:evidently been bestowed ; scallop, but has rather the depth of No. 4. 
upom it. A very marrow. border, of a soft silk § 
ruching, ran along thé extreme edge, something ? 
of the substance of chenille. 
No, 4 has, also, scallops, but. they,are deep and 
single, The foundation may be of cloth or satin, } 
and is,more rustic in the eharacter,of the flowers ; 
-. Daisies, buttereups, cowslips, poppies, ’ 
or cornflowers—all or some of these form most; 
pleasing, yariety in, a country-residence, where ; 
the originals are. so easily to be found in the ; ’ 
neighborhood, so. that. their tints,can be copied | It Would be well to.work the appliqnés first, 
nature, before cutting the outer edge. These appliqués, 
These. can be painted like No, 8, all worked-; as may be seen, are sprays of ivy laid on in 
either, in crewels or simple  putline-sketch. This | velvet. These’ leaves must be cut out first; and, 
latter is very..much, in vogue, just now; and | to do this without the velvet fraying, a thin 
certainly, though it has not the charm of the | lining of silk or muslin—some even use tissue 
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VELVET-—-WORK.—EMBROIDERED COVER FOR 





vee 


paper—must be pasted to the back of the velvet, | of a lighter shade could be used for the smaller 


and allowed to dry perfectly. After this process, } 
you will be able to cut the exact shape of the } 
leaves without the slightest fear of their fraying ; 
at least, unless roughly handled. Now, tack } 
them lightly in the places you wish them to § 
ovcupy, 80 as to form the sprays, and then, with 
silk to match the leaves, fasten down their edges 
with buttonhole or feather stitch. The veins 
must next be done, and the silk to be used for 
these Should be somewhat lighter than the leaf 


SIDE-—BOARD. 
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261 
and therefore younger leaves. 

Having completed the ivy, we may return to 
the edge. It would be as well in this, as indeed 
in them all, to place a silk lining at the back. 
But, if this be thought more expensive than is 
necessary, something else not too heavy may be 
substituted. Place the lining at the back, and 
run the two together where the outline was 
drawn in the form of the scallops, so as to show 
on the cloth side asa guide in working the edge. 


A’ close broad band of buttonhole is now to 
border it all as in the pattern, keeping a clear 
a brownish-green, becoming thicker and browner’ edge like a cord; after which, it must be cut 
as they recede from the leaves.’ 'It would ‘also } close up to the stitches; and tassels may be 
improve the appearance of the sprays if a velvet * fastened on, to finish it off. 


itself; and they are best worked in single crewel- 
stitch, as also the stems. But these must be of 
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This is done on canvas, with double zephyr } seen in the third section of the design. Finally, 
and strips of card-board. ‘he first portion of |} when this is done, the whole work, to the depth 
the work is a row of cross-stitch. Over this the | of the paper, is cut through with sharp scissors, 
tard-board is laid. Then a row of diagonal cross- { and then it is seen as in the upper section of the 
stitch, and over this again another row. This is ' design. 
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EMBROIDERED COVER FOR SIDE-BOARD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a new} and the seam on the sides of the scarf is sewed 
design for an Embroidered Cover for a Side-Board, } over with equi-distant stitches, as shown in the 
and also a detail, full size, of the embroidery- 


linen foundation, with red washable floss-silk, | 
in satin-stitch and point-russe. To form the} 
vandykes, the linen is cut out as far as necessary } 
to leave a narrow margin, which is turned in ‘ cut annexed. Ultimately, tassels, in alternate 
and cast over with equi-distant stitches. The} colors of red and olive silk, are fixed to the 


Picots or purls are made of olive-colered silk cord, ‘ points of the vandykes. 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—15. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 3 Braiping Autumn Gowns is just now popular—a very 

“ Horse-Harn” In Tue Bep,— We once heard a@ staid { useful recreation, especially for young girls. A broad 
iaatron, who had grand-daughters rising into womanhood, ; panel is braided up the left side (intended to be inserted 
tell of a girlish freak, which, even at sixty years of age, : ; between the folds of the skirt material), and the points of 
made her laugh until the tears ran down her cheeks. } the bodice in front (on each side of the waistcoat), the 
“There was a young fellow,” she said, “that used to visit { high officer’s collar, and the cravat, The cravat fits into 
at father’s country-place, who made himself so obnoxious to $ the close-fitting jacket, which is a pale-fawn laid on the 
my sister and myself, that, one day, we girls got the } same colored ground, cut open, and turned back. White 
coachman to cut us some horse-hair, quite fine; and this } serge—braided in brown, in red, or in a fancy gold and 
we sprinkled in the bed. You may imagine how quickly } black braid—is being done; also navy-blue on white. 


he jumped out, and what a storm he raised: my dears, he » 
danced and howled with rage.” And then she laughed 
again, the sweet old lady, exemplary as she was. 

The “horse-hairs” were little things, but is not life often 


made almost unbearable by just such small tortures? } 


When a husband falls into the habit of constantly finding 


fault, existence becomes as intolerable to the wife as if she 5 
“The coffee is disgusting this ‘ 
“Can’t you keep those children quiet,” “I 3 
declare I never have a shirt-collar starched right.” ; 


slept on “horse-hairs.” 
morning,” 


These are the things he says, until the help-mate is 
nearly driven insane. If he would © with her 
outright, and have done with it and then make up again, 
this, though bad enough: ee ee ae ee 
incessant, never-ending “nagging,” so to speak, of such 
smal! continuous fault-findings, The nerves get worn out, 
and the heavenliest temper irritable, under such 
treatment. No wife can be @m angel with such a man. 
There is too much “ in the bed. 

Or take the case of @ yiusband with ® querulous, 
complaining wife. ad satisfies her. If he 
makes money, “he make enough,” she says: 
“other men give ino diamonds, horses, carriages, 
why can’t he afford it ?” « Or she has @ nervous headache, or 
at tenet oe have one. Or the children are simply 

1 nobody ever had such children : 





she is the — unfortunate woman in the world. Or the } 


3 Another style is to braid the front of the skirt in a bold 
| design, half-way up; also the cuffs and the cravat. The 

: drapery will afterwards be arranged across the front, 
’ showing the braided underskirt, and the lappels of the 
3 jacket will button back with fancy buttons, to show the 
; cravat. Braiding is also popular for carriage and traveling 
rugs, dressing-gowns, and silk apron& the last in gold 
braid on black satin or silk, softened with black lace, 


Savine anp, Srenpine are both equally to be recom- 
mended. This seems @ paradox. But it is not so. For 
while nobody should spend more than cam be afforded— 
while debt is always to be avoided—saving, if carried to 
extremes, into meanness and greed. Now, the 
love of money for its own sake, and not for what it can 
bring, or for the good it enables one to do, is what the 
Scriptures call serving Mammon instead of God. To be 
economical is one thing, to be sordid is another. To seek 
things that refine and elevate, is surely a nobler ambition 
than to pile dollars on dollars. Too often the cry of “hard 
times” is only an excuse for being sordid. In point of fact, 
“hard times” are always, in part, the result of people not 
spending; for if no one spends, no one can sell; and so all 
suffer; and hence “hard times.” 





Tue ADVERTISEMENTS INsERTED in “Peterson” afford 
an lent opportunity for ladies, especially those living 





cook is in league with the butcher to cheat, or the chamb 


maid drinks the cologne, or the nursery governess has a : 


follower: “nobody ever had such trials,” is her cry. This 


is the song, or one to the same effect, that is sung to the ; 


husband, every evening and every morning as well. He 
has no rest, from the time he comes home, until he leaves 


the next day. Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong: the clack | 


and clatter goes on incessantly. What wonder he takes 
refuge at his club, or at a beer-saloon? Poor fellow, let us 
pity him and have charity: there are too many “horse- 
hairs” at his home for him; 

We might give scores of other instances, drawn, like these, 
from ordinary every-day life. Brothers and sisters, parents 


and children, friends and acquaintances, even partners in > 


business: how many of them make existence intolerable 
for each other by scattering “horse-hairs” everywhere 
and all the time! Yes, it is the little insignificant “ horse- 
hairs,” that worry us all, and drive us sometimes almost 
distracted. We can bear up against great disasters: it is the 
tiny troubles, the aggravating “ horse-hairs,” that are too 
much for us, 





Ir 18 sor Too Earty to begin to talk to friends and » 


neighbors about subscribing to “ Peterson” for 1886. Our 
ambition ‘is to double our already large; edition next year. 
Get every one to Lelp. 

(363) 


in the country, to order goods by mail, etc. Of course, we 
do not guarantee—no magazine or newspaper does or can— 
that everybody will be satisfied. We only give, on the one 
hand, thé chance to the advertiser to téll his story, and, on 
the other, a chance to buyers to get the goods they want, 

if they choose to avail themselves of it. Tastes differ so 
> much that what one likes, another may not: and therefore 
> we decline the responsibility of recommending. But, as 
“ Peterson” has a circulation equal to all the other lady's- 
books combined, this is just the one for advertisers to tell 
their story in, and, if meritorious, to reap a rich harvest 
of sales. 

Poker-Paintine.—An old art has been revived, of 
faintly sketching a design on wood, and, with the point 
of a red-hot poker, burning the background of the design, 
to give ita rich brown tint like well-toasted bread. The 
design of figures or flowers statids out in light relief. 
Smaller red-hot iron tools make the finer outlines of 
draperies, etc., etc. 

PATTERNS ON JAVA CANVASS continue to be among the 
most popular things we publish; that , if we may judge 
‘ by the numerous requests we receive for them. We give 
one, in this number, printed in the appropriate colors. 
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NOTICES OF 
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Our Premiums For Gerrine Ur Oxvas, as will be seen > 


from the Prospectus on the second page of the cover, are 
threein number. The first is an extra copy of the maga- 


sine for one year. The second is the “Pearl of Price,” a } 


beautiful volume of American poetry, with steel-engravings, 
bound in morocco cloth, and with gilt edges. The third is 
a large-size steel-plate, size twenty-seven by twenty inches, 
entitled “ The Lion iu Love.” We recapitulate the prices of { 
three of our principal clubs, with the premiums. 

Three copies for $4.50, with the “Pearl of Price” or 
“The Lion in Love” for premiwn. 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 

for one year for premium, and either the “ Pearl 

of Price” or “The Lion in Love,” in addition. 

Now is a goes time to subscribe. Those who do not wish 
back can with the July one; but back 





tumbers to January, inclusive, can always be supplied, if } 


desired. Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith. 


A Screen 18 ALways a Prerry ornament for a room, and } 


NEW BOOKS 


AppiTions To Ciuss May Br Mane at any time during 
the year, and at the same price as paid by the rest of the 
} club, Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always be 
furnished. It is never too late to get up clubs, or to make 
; additions to clubs, and so earn additional premiums. No 
3 Magazine gives so much value in return for its cost as 

> “ Peterson” does — “ Peterson, the lady’s favorite,” as a 

subscriber writes. 

“Coup Not Keer Hovse.”—A lady writes to us: “I have 
been a subscriber of your magazine for many years, and 
could not keep house without it. It is just what every 

) lady wants, the poor as well as the rich. I expect to have 
dear old ‘ Peterson’ visit our home as long as I live.” 

Wuo W111 Ger ur tHe largest club for 1886? There is 
usually a pride in this matter, and for next year the strug- 
gle will be greater than ever, for never before has there 
been such a superior magazine as “ Peterson” will be. 


NOTICES'OF NEW BOOKS. 


isalso useful to keep off draughts, or to protect one from } 


too hota fire. A very little expense will make a very nice 
wreen. Of course, some of them, such as those covered 
with oriental embroidery, or with embossed leather, or 
with the modern leather paper, are very handsome, and so 
also are some of those, the productions of ladies’ own taste 


and handiwork ; but these are all costly. A corner clothes- } 





home, however, will make a good ft lation for a cheape 


sreen, the lower half covered with plush, and the upper ; 


with those remnants of old-world embroidery that most 
women have by them. 
on these screens to take a teacup or a book, 


Tas Sequet tro “Tue Mornertrss Gini” 


fa whom our subscribers have taken such an interest— 
reappear. None of Mrs, Stephens’ recent novele' t 





judge from the numerous letters we have had, asking ; 


about these children—have attracted more interest than ; 
this story, which, in its two parte—“ The Motherless Girl,” 
and its sequel, “The Willertons”—is the best of its kind 
that any American magazine has lately published. 


“Kerrine Its Promisrs.”—A lady writes: “1 find you ° 


always keep your promises, and that is one out of the 
Many reasons which I have for preferring ‘Peterson.’ 


Other magazines make all sorts of promises, in order to get } 
the money of subscribers, and then make all sorts of 


@xcuses for not fulfilling their promises, For my part, 
Tam tired of such tricks, T was caught, last year, in that 
way, but now come back to my honest old favorite.” 


Monair 1s AGAIN Fasntonasix, and, above all, shot ° 
mohair; aud most valuable it is for young people and chil- ’ 


dren; for it never creases nor absurbs dust, so that it is 
always fresh and bright. It may be trimmed either with a 


little silk or velvet, or merely, and better still, with deep ' 


hems or tucks. 


As Autumn Comes Ov, there will be more or less sudden 
changes of weather. These are apt to derange the diges- 


tive organs, especially with people of delicate constitutions. | 


Bé very careful, therefore, to adapt your dress to the 


changes; to keep out of drafts, and not to over-task the | 
stomach. 


AN Excettent Lamp-Snapr.—Take a small Japanese 
Parasol, cut out the centre, and fasten the large part to 
“tim of wire. It produces a pretty and efficient shade 
when placed on a lamp. 


Small shelves are sometimes fixed » 


reaches the 3 
point, in this number, in which the missing children— 


Colonel Enderby’s Wife, By Lucas Malet, 1 vol. 12mo, 
New York: D, Appleton 4 Co.—The author of this fiction 
first attracted attention by her “Mrs. Lorrimer, a Study 
in Black and White”—a very remarkable story, but one 
that hardly claimed to be more than a study. The present 
work is more ambitious. There is more plot, and more 
; characters; the book is longer; the whole treatment is 
more artistic. The heroine is, so to speak, a woman with- 
out a soul—sensuous and selfish, yet good-tempered and 
well-meaning—a cross between a Tito and Hawthorne's 
hero in the “ Marble Faun,” only she is a woman: and these 
; qualities are even more offensive in a woman than in 
aman, Many persons may even consider her unnatural. 
But we have known such women—women who could not 
bear the sight of pain, who thought only ef their own 
ease—to whom wealth and luxury were necessities of 
existence. Of course, they wreck the life of everyone who 
becomes closely connected with them, just as the heroine 
here wrecks the life of Colonel Enderby. There is great 
power in the novel, though. Yet after what we have said, 
it will be seen we scarcely think it pleasant reading. In 
fact, while it comes nearer, intellectually, to George Eliot's 
later fictions than anything we have recently had, it resem- 
bles George Eliot’s later fictions, also,in that it gives the 
reader such gloomy and disheartening views of life. 

Marjorie’s Quest, By Jeanie T. Gould (Mrs, Lincoln), 1 vol., 
12mo: Boston; Houghton, Miglin &4 Co.—This enterprising 
} firm has begun the publication of what they call the 

“Riverside Paper Series,” a selection of short novels by 
} American writers, They have placed, in the series, the 
story at the head of this article, “ Marjorie’s Quest” is 
by one of our old contributors—and a capital loye-story 
it ia, too. Im fact, if all the rest of the series are to be 
as well chosen, the “ Riverside” is sure of a success, 

Mark Maynard's Wife. By Frankie Faling King, .1 vol, 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is 
an American story, full. of dramatic situations, with well- 
marked characters, and a plot so skillfully arranged, that 
it is intensely absorbing from the first chapter to the last. 

Abbreviated Longhand, Suggestions in Punctuation and 
Capitalisation. By William Ritchie. 2 vols., 12mo. Chicago ; 
J. B. Huling.—Two small treatises on the subjects indicated 
} in their titles, Their merit is preved by the fact that oth 
» have passed to a second edition. 
$ A Millionaire's Cousin. By the author of “A Chelsea House- 

holder.” 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co—A 
, rather readable story, but chiefly remarkable for its pictures 
; of Algiers, where the scene of the story is laid, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
“EXceELLING IN Every Way.”—The newspaper. press, 
with unexampled uniformity, pronounces “ Peterson” to be 
the best of the lady’s-books, “excelling in every way,” to 


use their favorite phrase. The Woodstock (Vt.) Spirit of! 7, 


Age says: “It is the best, brightest, and cheapest magazine 
out.” The Augusta (Me.) Age says: “How any lady keeps 


house without it is beyond our comprehension; it is rich ‘ 


in every detail beyond description. It always gives the 
very latest fashions.” The Philadelphia (Pa.) Advocate 


says: “In dress-making for young and old, embroidery and } 


funcy-work, the ladies will find it a regular mine of the 


new and usefal.” The Etkton (Md.) News says: “The } 


last number is a paragon of beauty; the principal steel- 
engraving is alone worth the subscription-price; the 
colored fashion-plate is unusually brilliant, even for 


‘Peterson.’ All the stories and novelettes are good,” The { 
Charles City (Iowa) Advocate says: “The continued stories } 


grow in interest; all the stories are by the best writers.” 


The Danville (Ill.) Commercial says: “This valuable maga- } 
zine for August is already on our table. No words of } 


commendation as to its worth are pecessary. It stands at 
the head of periodicals of its kind. The present number 
is filled to overflowing with handsome pictures and choice 


reading.” The Bristol (Tenn.) News says: “We know no > 


lady’s-book that affords so much and of such high inerit 
for so little money.” 

Do You, DREAD WRINKLES ?—The death-blow to youthful 
looks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are 


those same dreaded wrinkles. To. defy them, to remove ° 


them, and also to prevent their coming, use Palm Kesmeo. 


It keeps the skin smooth and free from.chaps and pimples. ; 


Palm Kosmeo used in combination with Palm Poudre, 
nothing can be finer as a complexion-cosmetic My own 
personal use is proof, and I am justified in saying to my 
thousands of customers: Try it, and be convinced of its 


merits, Also Extract of Turkish Kose-Leaves, a very fine ; 


indelible tint for the cheeks and lips. 
Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. Kosmeo 
Poudre, 50 cents and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail. 


Turkish Kose-Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot } 
be sent by mail, These goods are only sold by me. Send } 
for catalogue of Hair Goods. Mrs, C. Thompson, 32 East ‘ 


Fourteenth Street, New York. 

“Pererson’s” 18 A Lapres’ MaGazine in its fullest sense, 
we would say to “Clara.” It is not a mere fashion-book, 
It has claims far beyond that. We excel, indeed, all others 
in our fashions; they are later, more stylish, more reliable ; 
and the colored plates, for beauty, etc., have no rivals. But 


“ Peterson” is also a magazine of art and literature, sur- } 


passing all other lady’s-books in the costliness of ite steel- 
plates and in the excellence of its stories and novelettes. It 
is, in fact, a companion for the home, “indispensable,” as a 


lady writes, “to every household of refinement and taste.” ; 
In this respect it differs from the mere “ catch-penny ” | 


affairs with which the country is flooded. 


PracticaL Serence,—It is a practical science of no mean | 


importance that relieves housekeeping of its drudgery. 
This is accomplished in the kitchen, the laundry, and 
house-cleaning by the use of James Pyle’s Pearline, a 
purely scientific article, which has in a few years become a 
necessity to many families. We advise our patrons to try 
it. Pearline does its work easily and quickly, and is harm- 


less to fabric or hands; but don’t tamper with any of its | 


numerons imitators; they are dangerous. 


Honsrorn’s Acto Prospuate makes a cooling drink } 


with water and sugar only. Try it. 


, OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

:  KaPBvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
\ practical housekeeper. 

; PRESERVES. 

Conserve Peaches.—Take the Yellow Cling. Peel 
; and cut them from the stone. To six pounds of fruit allow 
two pounds of sifted sugar, Make a syrup of three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar and a little water. When it becomes 
‘ hot, put in the peaches, Let them remain until they 
become quite clear, then take them out, place them care- 
fully on a dish, and set them in the sun to dry. Strew 
some of the sugar over them, turning them so that each 
part may be covered. Do not put on much sugar at a time, 
as it would draw syrup too quickly. When syrup does 
$ form, the peaches must be removed to another dish, When 
they become quite dry, place them in a jar with a layer of 
sugar between each layer of fruit. 

To Preserve Peaches for Common Use.—Take ripe peaches, 
open stones are the best; pare, stone, and quarter them, 
To six pounds of the cut peaches allow three pounds of best 
brown sugar. Strew the sugar over the peaches, and set 
them aside for four hours; then put them in a preserving 
kettle with a handful of peach leaves, and let them boil 
; slowly for two hours, skimming it well; when cool, put in 
jars and seal them. Blanch some of the kernels, and add 
¢ them. 
> Peach Marmalade —One pound of October peaches to half 

a pound of loaf sugar. Put in the skillet a layer of peaches, 

cut as thin as possible, and a layer Of sugar, and boil until 
> they look ‘clear. Boil ‘very slowly at first, and stir con- 
stantly to Keep it from burning. Each piece should look 
perfectly clear. 

Although riot so fine In color, the October peach gives a 
much better flavor. 

To preserve peaches in large slices, put three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit For this the Heath 
§ peach is best. 

Hodge Podge.—Three cantaloupes, five lemons, half a peck 
of pears, half a peck of apples, half a peck of peaches, al! 
> sliced up. Put half a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, 
¢ and boil for half a day, stirring nearly all the time. 


TRIFLES, OF FRESH FRUIT, 
Quince Trifle—Proceed exactly as for apple trifle 
Pineapple Trifle—For this take a tin of preserved pine, 
) and pound the fruit to a paste, with loaf sugar to taste; 
} add the juice, press the whole through a sieve; put the pulp 
in a trifle dish, and cover it with whipped cream, as in 
preceding recipe, only flavoring it with essence of lemon 
and a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, instead of vanilla, 

Apricot Trifle-—A tin of preserved apricots can be used 
for this; and, should they not be very ripe, stew them until 
: quite tender in their own syrup, with, if necessary, a little 
{ loaf sugar. Press through a sieve, put the pulp in a trifle 
$ dish, and finish off with whipped cream flavored with 
ratufia. 

Peach Trifle.—Exactly like apricot. 

Orange Trifle—Peel the outside rind very {thin indeed 
‘ from a dozen sweet oranges, and put this to steep in a 
{ wide-mouthed bottle with sufficient strong Cognac to cover 
it (this should be done a day before it is required for use, 
‘ and will be found useful flavoring for many dishes). 
Divide the oranges, and free the pulp completely from the 
white peel and all the kernels. Great care must be taken 
as to this, to avoid the slightest bitter flavor, Sweeten 
the pulp to taste, with powdered loaf sugar, and let it stand 
until required, Press through a sieve, and put it into a 
trifle dish. Heap the dish high with whipped cream, 
{ flavored with lemon-juice, and some of the orange brandy 
¢ and sugar, 
Grape Trifle-—Take two pounds of nicely flavored grapes 
« (Muscatels are best), but take care not to bruise the stones; 
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mix with them powdered sugar to taste, ‘and allow them to § 
stand for a few hours. Pulp through a sieve fine enough ° 
to keep back all the stones; put into a trifle dish, anc cover ; 
with whipped cream flavored with curacoa, 
Pickigs, Carsurs, Ero, 


Tomato Catewp.—Take some’ tomatoes, and bake them. 
When done, throw away the water fhat is with them. 
Mash the tomatoes through a sieve. To five pints of juice 
add One pint of vinegar, one dessert-spoon of red pepper, ; 
and one of black peppér, six cloves. Let it cook gently for 
geveral hours, until it is smooth and thick; bottle it while « 
itis lukewarm ; and, before cooking it, put one teaspoon of 
gweet-oil in each bottle, as it is «aid to preserve it for years. 
Tt should be kept in a dry place. § 

To Keep Toniatoés for Winter Use.—Peel the tomatoes, ard 
throw them into vinegar for about One hour; then drain 

‘them, put them into jars. ‘Season ‘each’ layer with salt, 
pepper, mastard, and sliced onion.’ "Po ohé peck of tomatoes 
"put one bottle of mustard, one-half ounce of’ black pepper, > 
and one-half dozén large ontons! ; 
©" Pickle Wabuits Green. —Put “the walritits ‘in salt and » 
water for ten days, stopping the jar close With'a linen cloth, ; 
@ that the walnuts cannot rise above the water; then put > 
them in vinegar for ten days. If the walnuts are exposed ; 
to the sir they will lose their goler, , To. ene hundred »} 
walnuts put one-half ounce mace, one-quarter ounce cloves, 
one-quarter ounce nutmegs, one hundred cloves of garlic, } 
one and a half pints of mustard-eed, a handful of horte- 
radish sliced, some bay salt, and one gallon of good vinegur. 
The vinegar should not be scalded. The walnuts should be 

young enough so as to be easily pierced with a pin. 

‘Pickled Peppers.—Let them stand fn salt and water for twe 
weeks; change the water every third day. Slice them open } 
atthe side. Boil weak vinegar and pour over them every } 
day nutil they are green; then boil the vinegar with two } 
handfuls of salt. Let it be perfectly cold before pouring it > 
over the peppers. ; 

Blufed Peaches.—Wipe the peaches (which should be § 
open-stones) with a coarse towel. Halve them, and take } 
out the stone. Have cloves, mace, mustard, radish, and a > 
little celery-seed and scraped horse-radish mixed well 
together. Fill the peaches, Put them together, and tie } 
them tightly. Take a quarter of a pound of brown sugar } 
and a quart of vinegar, boil and skim it well, and, when 3 
cool, pour it over the peaches. 
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GARDENS. 


A Worp ror Ganpens.—There is a story told of a lever 
of music who wandered over the world for years, listening 
teceurtly songs at palace gates, to folk-songs of peasants, } 
te battle-sengs of freemen, to hymns of exiled reformers; ; 
bearing, alsd, the wind’s moaning in the forest, the bees’ } 
Murmur in the grass, the river's laughter over its ledges, ; 
the ecean’s continual faltering cry. He saw little, he ’ 
heard everything, till at last the key of soutid unlocked fer 

the hearts of nen and ‘he became a fanious Somposer, 
and all great occasions heard his sea-like symphonies, 

tf, in this age, a lover of bee pie and color should jeur- ; 

_ ney frem land to land, studying gardens—shiould pace the : 
walks of kiflgs’ arboretums, stately and ancient, and die- ‘ 
cover for himself the pathos that hangs about a child's pet 

_ Cerner of brown wall-flowers and purple pinks and Jemon- 
hued marigolds, would he not find the hopes, sorrows, and 
‘histories of men everywhere written on the earth—that, as : 

_Vord Bacon says, the world began in a garden, and 89 toa ‘ 
garden each beast turns for refuge ? 

Ruch & search, even, more than that of a music-lover, f 
would reach the very undercurrents of life. Aristocratic } 
bedders, salvias, coleuses, g ded in § 
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green turf about cottage- ar eae would tell one story, while 
a carnation op the window-sill of some peor woman, or « 
sweet-pea trained by the hands of a crippled child, woul’ 
tell quite another. There would be wildernesses where 


’ nature had sown the flowers and furnished the setting ; 
‘ garden realms where art had added costly grace to nature’s 


efforts; gardens neglected and broken-hearted, pleading 
for attention; gardens run wild once more, whose sagging 
gates lead into untethered confusign—yet even here grace- 
ful grasses, roses in bloom, glories of honeysuckle unob- 
scured by weeds, would please the artist’s eye. Our traveler 
might gather from such wanderings hints to aid the cre- 
ation of fairer gardens than any yet known, 

What the modern world, needs, ag the struggle for exist- 
ence increases daily, is the culture of restful and inspiring 
influences; the Golden Age comes again in a gardep. A 
legend of the East says that as our first parents went forth 
from Eden, Mother Eve, weeping for the lost flowers of 
Paradise, reached back ‘be some token, and the angel, 


}_pitying, looked away, 80 she gathered a’ branch of roses— 


parent, since, of al] the roses in the earth—loved ‘and worn 
by Eve's daughters ever since. The iristinct of Eve is the 
instinct of every true woman's heart: her rose-branch 
shades the doorways of mechanics’ cottages, of prairie- 
cabins on the frontiers, of cultured homes jn quiet New 


England villages. Most unselfish of home-Deautifying 


arts is this of creeping vines, and laden boughs, and daily 
delights of blossoms, each fresh as dawn; this art we name 
gardening, that lightens up the grim street, and blesses 


> the heart of every passer-by. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepicat Botany—Or tue Garpen, Fre.p, AND Forest. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M.D, 


No, XT1.—Tcrip-Porrar—WitLow—WiILp Inxnico. 


Tulip-tree, American or.-Yellow Poplar, Liriodendron 
Tulipifera, is one of owr most stately élegant forest trees, 


5 often seen towering upwards,into the air to a height ef 80 


to 100 feet. It blooms early in May x flowers, large tulip- 
shaped, beautifully variegated; greenish-yellow predomi- 
nating, with dashes of reddish-orange. When in full bloom 


; the tree presents a yery inviting aspect. 


The wood of this noble forest-tree is highly prized in 
many branches of the mechanic art, while the bark of the 
root is a good aromatic bitter and tonic, The tulip-poplar 
is widely distributed throughout the United States, and the 
ease with which the bark can be obtained and prepared for 
use by mothers, and its really valuable character, should 
bring it into general use. Fifty years age er more it was 
believed to be as efficacious against ague or intermittent 
fever as the Jesuit’s Bark, But quimine has’ become so 
cheap and se readily administered in sugar-ceated pills, 
ete., that it has displaced all other remedies, Still, in the 
country, poor people might saVingly use this turk With the 
Virginia Snake-root and Dogwood blissomé to much: or 
equal advahtage. The bark or combinatidn Catt bé fifused 
in boiling water and taken freely, cold, or it can be tine- 
tured in whisky or dilute alcohol, 8 oz, te the pint, of 
which a teaspo@uful 3itg. 6; temps @ day is)a)puicable dose. 


; These doses are stimulant gnd tonic to the digestive organs, 


improving digestion and assimilation, favorably influenc- 
ing, the neryous syatem, strengthening inpervation, and 
thug relieving the,“ neryous.” This free, with the native 
Buckeye, is quite ag worthy, of oultivation, both for shade 
and ornament, as any 0 the far-fetched exotics, So also 
our brilliant, native shrubs, the Kelmias and the Asalecs, 
should not be suffered to be, displaced by foreigners with 
hard names. 
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The Wurtz Wi110w, Salizalba, belongs to a formidable 
genus of perhaps as many as 130 species, This is the only 
one used in medicine. Stem or trunk 30 to 60 feet high, 
much branched; branches rather erect, with a pale, 
greenish-yellow bark, smooth, The bark of this tree has 
been used to arrest ague and intermittent generally. It 
is not of sufficient value to mother* to devote more time 
to it. I will give, in passing, the botanical name of the 


Weeping or Drooping Willow—Saliz Babylonica. Linnewus > 


gave it the specific name which it bears, Babylonica, in 
allusion to the 137th Psalm: “ By the river of Babylon, 


there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remembered ° 


Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof.” Probably the first Weeping Willows were intro- 


duced into the United States by Gov, John Penn for his } 


garden on South Third Street, 

Wit Inpico, Baptisia, tinctoria. Stem about two feet 
high, brushy or much branched, small and rather glaneous; 
leaves trifoliate, turning blackish in drying. Flowers 
yellow, papillionaceous ; calyx four-toothed, the two upper 


segments united. Common in dry hilly woodlands. } 


Flowers, June, An infusion made by steeping one ounce 
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3 get severe falls. Fog, however, except on the sea-conut, 
} should be avoided like poison, whith, in very truth, alt 
fresh-water fog is. 
Open-air exercise is One of the most important conditions 
: for the preservation and obtaining of health, and, though 
exercise for the young infant must be passive, for the child 
who can walk and rup it may, and should, be very actiye 
indeed ; and children, instead of being commanded to walk 
steadily for fear of spoiling their clothes, should be encour. 
aged to play in the open air as much as possible. They 
} should be given toy sets of harness so, that they may play 
horses, They should skip and roll hoops, and, above all, 
} play bail. Ball. is the oldest of all games, and the one most 
in favor with the ancient Greeks, the nation of all other 
the most remarkable for its muscular symmetry. The 
, ordinary india-rubber ball, about three or three and a half 
inches in diameter, is so light that, while it can be thrown 
¢ about in every way, and give exercise to every muscle in 
: the bedy, at the same time strengthening the lungs by the 
) increased rapidity of respiration, if it strikes any part of 
the body it can do noe harm, and does not even produce as 
much as a bruise. 


of the plant in four ounces of boiling water, and given in | 


teaspoonful doses, at the same time using it locally, is a 
favorite and valuable remedy for sore mouth and sore 
throat, especially where there is a tendency to ulceration 


in enfeebled persons, Hence it is highly useful in the } 
-sore throat of malignant scarlatina and in diphtheria with ) 
, dusky or livid , 


feehled } 


swollen and 
hue with tendency to ulceration and sloughing. In such 





cases, Prof. Scudder says: “There is no remedy more } 


certain.” 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


B@ Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 271.—Worp-Square. 

1. A brave man. 2, A title of dignity among the Turks, 

3. Hoarfrost. 4. Minerals. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Berrir. 


No, 272.—Ocragon. 


. To moisten. 

. Dorsal, 

. A Latin grammarian and commentator, 
. A piece of furniture. 

. A river in the United States. 

. Invites. 

. To have intercourse with. 


Bt, Albans, Vt, Mereor. 


No, 273.—Dramonp. 
1, A letter. 2. To linger. 3, An alarm. 4. A distilled 
spirit, 5, A letter, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. J. H. Finn, 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Curtpren able to walk should have woolen or fur gaiters 
over their legs when they go out, Ohildren should never 


be kept at home simply because the weather is cold; if 


they are properly dressed, the cold will do them no harm, 
unless they are already out of health. Even drizzling 
rain fs not to be feared, and the children may be taken out 
in frosty weather, or slight sleet, and even when the snow is 
thick on the ground, provided their boots are waterproof, 
and that the nurse can be trusted to see that they do not 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fic 1.—Watkino-Dress oy Biuisu-Greex Hanit-Crors 
The skirt and bodice are cut in one, and the skirt falls in 
full folds over the tournure, The revers on both the skirt 
and bodice are fastened back with smal] buttons and simu- 
lated buttonholes, The pockets and cuffs are also orna- 
} mented with buttons and buttonholes. The waistcoat and 

front of the skirt are of woolen of the same shade as the rest 

of the dress, dotted with small woolen figures, A sash of silk, 

‘ of the color of the dress, comes from the seams under the 
arms, and is knotted in front. Felt hat, trimmed with 
bluish-green ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—WatkinG-Daess or Brown VeLvet anv Fawy- 
$ Cotornep CasumeRE, The simulated petticoat is of brown 
; velvet, and is made quite plain. The overskirt is of fawn- 
$ colored cashmere, with deep drapes in front, edged with « 
« band of brown velvet, The open front passes under the 

drapery at the back, where the cashmere forms the back 
{ part of the skirt. Jacket bodice of brown velvet, which 
} opens on the hip, and has a plaited basque at the back. 
$ Straw hat trimmed with a fawn-colored feather and brown 
} velvet. 

Fig, 111.—WaLkino-Dress or Sorr Wooten Mareatat 
? aND Biack Camet's-Haie, ‘The skirt is made of panels of 
ia woolen material of black, striped with very dark-red, 
; alternating with, plaits of black camel’s-hair. The tunic is 
§ formed by deep paniers of the camel's-hair, and falls in full 
$ folds at the back. The bodice is made of the striped 
’ woolen material, Black felt hat trimmed with pink silk 
° and feather shaded to dark-red. 
$ Fie. 1v,—Evenino-Daess or Liont-Bive Surau. The 
} akirt is laid in box-plaits, which are cut in vandykes and 
; edged with a band of blue satin, A narrow knife-plaiting 
$ is under the vandykes, The ovemkirt forms a deep point 
: in front, and is caught up in small paniers at the sides of 
} the broad band of velvet which passes around the edge of 
> the bodice and crosses in front, Large clusters of white 


Q 


; roses catch the tunic up on the bipe at the back. The full 
plastron bodice is edged around the neck with a band of 


velvet, which crosses in front, and is finished at each end 


by’ a large white rose; blue ribbon around the throat, 
 tastoned by a white rose. White roses in the hair. 


Fig. V.—Reception-Dives oF Brack Vetver awn Back 
‘ Lace. The skirt is made of black velvet, edged with 4 
narrow plaiting of the same, with a saw-point trimming of 
gold-colored satin. The tunic and bodice are of biack lace 
' striped with velvet, and thé tunic, which does not close at 
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the back, is edges with lace. The sleeves have black vel- 

yet cuffs. The collar is of black velvet, beneath which is 
worn a gold-colored ribbon, The sleeves have puffs at the 
arm-holes. A guld~<olored satin ribbon catches the tunic 
up in the front. 

Fia, vi.—Hovse-Daess, or Snot oR CHANGEABLE SILK. 
The skirt is edged with two flounces headed with gathered 
frills. The paniers cross the front; the left-side one is } 
longer than the other, and is looped up with a velvet sash 
on the left side. Atthe back the overskirt is looped up, 
and then falls in a straight line to the bottom of the skirt. 
The bodice is of velvet, is not very pointed in front, and 
forms double loops at the back. This is a most appropriate } 
style for slight mourning, or for a walking~lress, if the ; 
skirt is made a little shorter and of some woolen material; i 
the bodice could also be of cloth. $ 

Fig. vit.—Hovse-Dness or Grey Béak. There is a nar- } 
row knife-plaiting on the edge of the foundation skirt. 
The bége skirt is box-plaited; the tunic and bodice are 
made of bége striped with dull brick-dcst red; the striped 
tunic is gathered at the waist and turned up washer-woman 
fashion. To make the frout drape, a scarf of the material 
eromes the front, and is fastened with a beaded ornament 
on the left side. The waistcoat, collar, and cuffs are af } 
velvet, to match the stripes in the bége. 

Fro, viui.—WaLkine on Hovse-Dress or BLUE Skuue, 
The front of bodice is trimmed with a pointed bib-piece of 
velvet, which, at back, describes @ sailor's collar. The } 
body. fastens to the waist by buttons, Cuffs and buckled 
waistbelt of velvet. There is a short, slightly-fulled > 
drapery below the waist at front and sides, which disap- { 
pears under the back drapery. The front of skirt below } 
this drapery is laid in deep plaits, and has at side a straight { 
panel of velvet. The back is puffed from the waist, The ie 
underskirt is arranged in hollow plaits. 

Fic. 1x.—V witine-Daess or Buack Sik anv VELVET, 
Eunossen on Satin. The jacket or polonaise body is ; 
trimmed with a velyet vest, and velvet border sewn at the ; 
edge of the small panier. The back is long and puffed. 
The skirt is crossed at the top by a sash drapery, ending 


breadths of velvet (separated by @ lengthwise plaiting of 


- silk) sewn all round, 


Fic. x.—-Croak oF Gray Waterrnoor, It is of the 
redingote shape, with dolman sleeves, The hood is lined 
with gay-striped silk, Gray horn buttons. 

Fie, x1.—Jacket or Navy-Bive Crorn, It is close- 
fitting, made with a good deal of spring at the back, so as | 
to lie smoothly over the full drapery of the skirt, and is ; 
trimmed with very dull gold buttons and a blue and dull 
gold cord. ; 

Fro. xt1.—MAntTLe or Fawn-Covorep Crorn, The fronts | 
are straight, the basque at the back is triple-pluited, and ¢ 
the hood is lined with chestnut-brown silk. 

Fio. xin —Hovse Dress or Sink any Casnamree. The | 
thirt ie made of dark-Wlue and red silk striped crosswise. | 
The overdress is of dark-blue cashmere, with a fully-draped } 
tunie, which opens on the left side in points. The bodice 


". pointed, back and front, fastens to the left side. on the 


chest, and has a high Medeci collar lined with red. The 
vest, collar, and cuffs are of the striped red-and-blue silk. 
Pid, xiv.—Jensry, made of brown elastic cloth, and | 
heavily braided. There is a vest and collar of dark-brown } 
velvet, 
Vie, xV¥.—-PLAsTRON OF Wire SiLK-Mosiin, dotted with 
mall rose-buds, The large sailor-collar is of the same 


material, and has a bow of pink ribbon on the left side, A 5 


velvet, black-and- wgold corded ribbon, and two straight 
feathers; it is bound with black velvet. 

Fic, xVit1.—MANTLE oF Green Corn, lined with old- 
gold satin; it is tied in at the back, is loose in front, has a 
slight fulness at the neck, and is trimmed with rows of 
wide and narrow braid. 

Fic. x1x.—Bonner of black tulle, spotted with jet, and 
trimmed with violet pansies and a black aigrette. Jet 
beads edge the bonnet. 

Fig. xx.—Doa-OoLLar, to wear with a very open or low- 
neck dress; it is made of a band of black velvet, a black 
lace fall, and jet ornaments, 

Genera Remarks.—The choice in the mode of making 
dresses is as great as ever. Tailor-made garments, Pompa- 
dour dresses, or the plain gathered skirt with one ruffle 
and with a full waist (the perfection of simplicity), are all 
equally fashionable, though widely diff in app 
For walking and general street-wear, the tailor-made suits 
are perhaps most popular. 

Flounces, tucks, and folds are all used, according to the 
style of the dress, Long drapery and short drapery divide 
favor. 

Tournures are increasing at the back. Every dress, or 
every underskirt, has steels let in at the back. Many 
ladies, however, prefer to flounce the back of their under- 
skirts instead of putting steels in them ; and when the dress . 
itself is properly made, this will be found to be quite suffi- 
cient, and it is much more graceful and natural-looking 
than steels. 

Most bodices are either full or draped to simulate fulness, 
or open over a full chemisette or plain waistcoat. Very few 
are perfectly plain. When they are perfectly plain they 
have a very wide éollar around the neck reaching to the 
aon and headed by a fall ruching around the neck 





an are not so tight asthey were. Full sleeves, indeed, 
are growing quite into favor again, especially for trans- 
} parent materials. Sometimes only the upper part of the 
sleeve is of lace, the under part being of silk, or any other 


ty ‘ material, according to the material of the dress itself. For 
ander the puffing at back, It is plaited in front with half } 


evening wear, the seve is gathered in to the elbows 
only, the remaining part falling loosely over the arm, in 
the old pagoda fashion, i 
Bretelles (trimmings of the material or of ribbon coming 
from the shoulders to the waist) are becoming fashionable 
again. This is a most becoming style to nearly all figures, 
as it appears to increase the size of the shoulders, aud, 
coming to nearly a point at the waist, to lessen the size of 
the waist. If the shoulders are very narrow, start the 
bretelle nearer the point of the shoulder; if it is desirable 
not to increase the width of the shoulders, place the 
bretelle nearer the neck. In dresses cut low in the neck, 
the bretelles are sometimes placed on the back as well as 


‘ on the front of the bodice; this has a very youthful look. 


Sashes of wide watered or plain ribbon are much worn, 
Mantles and jackets are equally popular; the short mantle 
is more dressy than the longer garment, but will not be so 


; serviceable as the cooler weather advances, 


Braiding for walking-dreeses, jackets, etc., is still very 
popular, and makes a most simple and elegant trimming. 
Bonnets and hats are still worn high, or trimmed so as te 
give them the appearance of height, Kven the simple 
close-fitting capote is now trimmed on the top of the front, 


> to give it the look of extra height. 


Shoes are decidedly made with very low heels, scarcely 
any, in fact, and are being gradually transformed into the 
old Cinderella slippor. The heels are now almost always 


similar bow with long ends is on the right side of the i square; the high-pointed. heel so long in vogue is now 


plastron above a fall of lace. 


het. 
Pre, xvir.—Hat or Brack Fext, trimmed with black . 


Pia, Xv1.—New Sryce Siexve, with a puffing of white 


} looked upon as in exceedingly bad taste, except, it may 
sometimes be, in shoes for evening wear, Boots, strapped a@& 
eandalled up the front, are also seen again, but shoes are 
fashionable, whilst stockings remain as elegant as ever, 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petirs Cuamps, 


The earliest fall and winter bonnets have already made 
their appearance, They are extremely pretty and tasteful, 
both in form and materials. The small capote-shape cen- 5 
tinues popular, especially in velvet. The newest style has » 
the velvet laid in folds over the crown, while the brim is ’ 
bordered with a full bias puff., Ostrich tips and long ostrich ; 
plumes have regained their past favor for trimming these } 
dainty little bonnets, A novel trimming is a band of bead } 
passementerie, passing over the.top of the bonnet and held } 
im place at the sides with large bead buttons matching the | 
passomenterie,, A band in cut steel on ruby velvet, jet on ? 
black velvet, and blue jet on sapphire-blue velvet, are thus ; 
employed.. The front of the bonnet is adorned with three 3 
small ostrich tips of the hue of the velvet, mingled with ; 
metallicized filaments that match the passementerie, A > 

? 
; 


directoire-shaped hat, or rather bonnet, is. in dark-shirred 
velvet, with a bordering of fur areund the brim. Hatsare 
very varied in styles and shapes this season. The high- 
pointed Tyrolean form is still. seen; itis in yelvet with a 
wide velvet-lined brim, the crown encircled with folds of 
faille and adorned with high ostrich plumes. Colored felts } 
. and silky-napped: bearers are shown for demi-toilette hats. } 
The crowns dre set. and lower than they were last summer, } 
The trimming is'composed: of folda of velvet, birds’ wings, ° 
and loops of faille ribbon being set in the front of the 
crown, The velvet usually matches the hat in color, the 
loops of ribbon being in some bright contrasting tint. Thus ; 
a dark-biue low-crowned felt hat ‘has the crown encircled } 


ribbon. Birds and! birds’ heads are still worn as trimming, 
but to'a less degree than formerly. A new material for 
travéling or morning wear is a heavy cream-white worsted 
basket-cloth ; this is made up in capote-shape, and has a 
brim in puffed bluck velvet, The trimming is usually 
either a bright-plumaged bird, or else a rosette in loops of 
black velvet ribbon. 

"The loose-flowing plain skirt is more popular than ever ° 
for short dresses, ‘Weare evidently going back rapidly in } 
the foshions of dress to the modes of thirty years ago. The 
latest way of making these skirts is literally to have them 
double: The undérskirt is gored and is perfectly plain, > 
being finished around the edge with a narrow plaited ; 
flounce. Over this falls the full skirt, shirred in three ; 
ehirrings at the waist. It is as long as the underskirt in ; 
front, and just enough shorter behind to show the plaited 
edge. In worsted goods the two skirts are of the same 
material, Tn lighter or richer stuffs the underskirt may be 
in taffetas. A pretty way to make skirts of cheviot or 
cashmere is to have bands of worsted lace insertion set in 
at intervals to the knee, the skirt edge being bordered with 
a row of lace. This style is lingly ad ry for 
evening-dresses for young girls. The underskirt may be of 
white or of colored taffetas, and the overskirt in transparent 
muslin and Valenciennes lace, or in silk gauze, with white 
Bpanish silk guipure lace. Corsages are now made a great 
deyl with folds, either crossing over, Madonna-fashion, or 3 
else laid fat in waistcoat style. Braiding and beading are 
much in vegue on cloth or stuff dresses, the pattern not { 
only bordering the corsage around the basque and cuffs ; 
and collar, but being continued down the back and termi- ; 
nating in a pcitit at the waist. Pekin goods (that is to say, ; 
those having aiernate stripes of different materials) as } 
well as stuffs atriped with two Colors, are very much worn, 
made up in the following way: The short skirt is covered ; 
with two wide-plaited flounces, the stripes ruining around ; 
the skirt. The corsage is in plain material, watching one ; 


ee 





~~ 


4 the favorite ornament. 


OUR PARIS LETTER.~—OHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


} of the stripes. It is made with a deep polonaise drapery at 
¢ the back, and has a plaited vest and cuffs of the striped 
; stuff, the stripes in the vest being placed horizontally, This 


in red-and-white striped cashmere and plain white cash. 
mere is a pretty way of making a morning or house-dress, 
and is very novel and stylish. In velvet and satin, or 
velvet and moir6é Pekin, it composes a very superb toilette, 
Very handsome dresses in faifle and velvet are made with @ 
plain underskirt of velvet, the faille overdress falling in 
deep detached curved drapery to the hem in front and at 
the back. The corsage is made perfectly plain, with velvet 
cuffs and-collar, The underskirt may be in satin, striped 
with wide bands ‘of jet passementerie, in which case the 
corsage has epaulettes of jet fringe and a collar of jet 
passementerie, 

House-shoes and slippers are tiow made with sharply- 
pointed toes, and curve higher on thie instep than formerly. 
They are simply ornamented with very small bows of 
ribbon. A very pretty house-shoe is fi patent leather, and 
has two narrow straps that button across the instep. Silk 
stockings are now shown, emoroidered with small dots, in 
colors contrasting ‘with the stocking itself. Bright-colored 
gauze or crape bands‘are sumetimes worn in the neck and 
sleeves Of a dreds instead of white crepe lisse or lace; but 
the effect is not good. "I have’ seen bands of orange crape 
in brown drésses, and of red or pink crape in black dresses, 
and the novel combination was neither becoming nor 
tasteful. ‘Thé new colors aré mostly in shades of green. 
The delicate absinthe or linden-green maintains its popo- 
larity; and'there are two darker greens tiow introduced 
which are called respéctively “duck-pond” and “ stagnant 


; . ) water.” The'shadés are’ prettier than ‘their nanies would 
with folds of dark-blue velvet, the front of the crown being ; 


ornamented with three dark-blue wings, set straight on ; 
end, and intermixed with loops of poppy -scarlet faille ; 


indicute, 

The newest fan is of medium size, and is covered with 
flat-plaited ruffles of colored silk lace with wooden sticks 
that match the lace in ‘hue and that are slightly orna- 
mented with gold. In the way of jewelry, bracelets are 
Very comical lace-pins are now 
shown, some formed of tiny diamond chickens peeping 
into an egg-hell, in white enamel, whiile others have a 


> row of little sandwich-men enamelied in gay colors, their 
? boards bearing the inscription “Good “Luck.” 


Fiat, round 
cuff-buttons in gold, worked in arabesque patterns in open- 
work, are novel and popular. A véry élegant device for a 


; brooch is a clover-blossom in rubies, with the foliage in 
> diamonds, 


Cocks’ heads, with the comb, beak, and wattles 
in enamel, and the neck-plumage formed of small dia- 
monds, are extremely popular for scarf-pins. 


Lucy H, Hooper. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


Figs. 1 AND 11.—Front anp Back oF a GiR.'s Costume 
The frock and cape areof plaid flannel. The frock has 
the skirt made with wide plaits, and the bodice is lvove and 
buttoned down the front. A girdle (which may be replaced 
by a sash) cotifines the waist, The cape has a hood drapery 
at the back, and is trimmed with a tassel, and velvet collar 
and cuffs. Straw hat trimmed with velvet and two straight 
feathers. 

Fro, 1u1,— Boy's Suit or Brown AND GRay-Sraivep Corn. 
The knickerbockers are rather narrow; the jacket is 
double-breasted, has a ¢ollar with revers in front, and |s 
trimmed with two rows of brown horn-buttons down the 
front. Brown straw hat, 

Fro. 1v.—Bonnet of dark-blue plush, trimmed with biue 
satin ribbon, 

Fig. v.—Gint's Cotnar, edged with torchon lace, and 
crossing to the left side, where it is fastened with a bow of 
ribbon. 
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boon exer bestowed upon man ts perfect 
health, and the true way toudnsure health 
is to purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Mrs. Eliza A, Clough, 84 Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: ‘Every 
winter and spring my family, including 


myself, use several bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Experience has convinced me 


that, as a powerful 


purifier, jt is. very, apuch. supérion, io any 


other preparation of Sarsaparilla. All 
pefsons of scrofdlous'or consumptive ten- 


-dencies, and especially delicate childven, 


are sure’ to be grtatly “benbifted by “tts 
use,” J) Wi Stafr) Latoaty, Lowa, writes > 
“For years I was troubled with Sefotue 
lous complaints, A tried. seyeral different 
preparations, Whidw ‘df@ hi¢ fittle, if any, 

Two: bottles of Ayers Sarsapa- 
rilla effectedsa complete eure. It iv my 
opinion The? this medicine is the best 


~ Purifier 


ee! day,”. £ E, Upton, Nashua, N.H., 

* For a.gumber ‘of year 
was troubled with a-bamor in any eyes, 
and unable to obtain relief until 4 com- 
menged using Ayer’s Sarsapariiia. I have 

fen several “bottles, am. greatly bene- 
fited, and believe it tobe the best of blood 
purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: “I have beea an 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three.years. Six months ago I began 


_ AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It has effected an entire ‘cure, and I'am 
ow as well as ever.” 
Sold by, all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, @5. 
Prepared by Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 
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as a reliable remgey, in cases of Croup, 
Whooping Cough, or sudden Colds, 
and for the prompt relief and cure of 
throat and jimg diseases, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral isinvaluable. Mrs, E.G. Edgerly, 
Council Bluffs, lowa, writes; ‘‘I consider 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a most important 
remedy for home use. I have tested its 
curative ip in sy uy am —_ 


tines, duri 

have never 7 

ve ) 
see ities ~ 
adults.” John H. tersburg, 


Va., Writes i 2 Ses rant | ges 
icine,equal to ‘ ’ 


AYER’S ~ 
Cherry Pectoral 


for the prompt relief of oy and lung 
diseases peculiar to children, I consider 
it an’absolutecure for allsuch affections, 
and am never without.it injthe house?? 
Mrs, L. E. Herman, 187 Meteerst., Jersey. 
City, writes: ‘*E oh i AYS qfonnd © ‘ 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral/useful in my fame | 
ily.” B..T: Johvson, (Mt. .Bavage,” was, | 
writes: “For the speedy enre of sudden | 
Colds, and for the reliefot children afflicte 
ed with Croup, I have never found any- 
thing equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It is the most, potent of ,all the. remedies I 
have ever used.” W. Hy Stickler, Terre 
Haute, Ind.,. writes: “Ayer’s Oherry 
Pectoral, cured my wife, of a,severe lung 
atfection, supposed. te | be Quick Con- 
sumption. We now régard the Pectoral 
as a household necessity.”  E. M. Brecke 
enridge, Brainerd; Minn., writes: “TI 
am subject to Bronchitis, and, wherever I 
go, am’ always sure to ‘have a bottle of 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


with me. It is without.a rival for, the cure 
of bronchial affections.” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE says: Wuart Satu We Wear? The opening of another season brings to the front 
the much- adueiivenees of Wuat to Wear. In answering this, we cannot do better than call attention to the ever 


popular Ar 


Velveteen and Woven Broche, which proved so satisfactory last season, and which, with its 


new patterns and ,varieties, will, without doubt, take the lead this season. Raperianys proves this to be both one of 
the most dressy as well as economical articles of dress-goods, 


In the French and English markets, they have superseded the use of Silk Velvets. 
The tints are bright and beautiful, ewes d with the latest and most fashionable shades in dress-goods, They are 


durable and hauisome, They are wa 


Wholesale trade supplied by Manu’f’rs Ag’ts, SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church St., N. ¥. 
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Cold ‘Medal, Paris. (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the World, 
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Supplied at a small extra cost with 
ATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 

It has 3000 more Words in its vocabulary than 
are found in 4 American Dictionary, and 


nearly 3 tim vings. 
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PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 


INVENTOR AND POLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


NW Ar 
’ ; ‘ ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTING SOAPS, 


THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 


| KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, dc. 
R. 'D. WARBURG & CIE. 


” REPRESENTED BY! G. BOSSANGE, 
416 and 478 Broome Street, New York, 


Sole bl for the United States. 

















For sale by the fine trade. 


ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT. 


Yor fifteen years they have steadily eng im favor, = — 
| 
| 












with saleé constantly increasing, have become the 
L BSE th “16's 4 hont the United. States. 
The “Ga” ener is hae ED TO WEAR TWICE 


AS LONG without 
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ag have afforded for a long series of years. 
Yhile scores of patents have been found worthless, the 
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ais dss satnoripa jot ployee tt, on examin- | ’ GEO, MH, WOOP & CO., Mfrs, Boston. 
Geisiogns foes on opp tiation. MRS. SOUTHWORTHS WORKS. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs., Bound in Moroceo Cloth, Library Style. 
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10 #72 W WOMTH STREXTE, X. a" Complete in 43 Volumes 
Canfield Seamless only $1.50 each; or $64.50 a Set. 
Dress Shields 0 ED mone 
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THE GENUINE Is STAMPED ON “THE BACK | 
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|. THUR eT tate Powe? 
Sold by all Grocers.. BEW ARE of imitations 
pena prey tomisiead, PRARLINE is the 
ONLY laborsaving compound, and 
ihe bears thé above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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Reine, and the underskirt! of mean 
Velveteen, or vice versa. 





WHOLESALE TRADE ALONE, SOLD BY THE 


AD ++ AGENTS, —+- 4 

‘ SHAEN’ ‘PYTHIAN, KEW ‘YORE, " 

[2Dts° SEORDT OF BERAUTY & HEALTH POSITIVE CURE 
for forevery form of 


d matrons,12 cts..in sta Address | Zo per 
Mane. ca toes Batsn, eats aaa PQS)" g BLOeD 


9G » amu. 













MA, or Balt Rheum, with its agonizing itching 
wpolieved by a th with 
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will epeedily, cure ma, 
cheh,, Pruritus, Scall Head, 
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L known remedies fail 
beolutely pungaamd the only 
iis free from 


This repeated dail, eat Sool, 
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cents; Resolvent, $1.08 Prepared “hy Perna Dave anp 
Oitiu tons, Company, Bosron, 095") 
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HUMILIATING | 
ERUPTIONS | 
ITCHING | 
; AND | 
BURNING 
TORTURES 


Anp Every Species or Itcuina, Scaly, Pinoty. Inherited, 
Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of the Blood, >kin. 
and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from infancy to old age, age 
lg aed cured by the Curicura Remepies. 

yricURA Reso_vent, the new blood-purifier, cleanses 
the ‘blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous 
elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Ovricusa, the great skin-cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

OvricvRa Soar, an exquisite skin-beautifier and toilet- 
requisite, red from Curicura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Cliapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50c.; ResoLvENt, 
$1.00; Soap, 25c. Prepared w?, the Porrer Dave aNnp 
Cuem10at Company, Boston, Mass. 

&@ Send for “How to Oure Skin Diseases.” 


Wrink’ Pimples, Moles, Black- 
heads, ings, Superflucus Hair, 
and all blemishes femanat remov- 
dd. (omplexions ified. The form 
leveloped. Flesh increased orreduced. | 
dair aud Brows colored and restured. 

‘action guarentee. All_corre- 
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spondence confidential. Interesting cir- 

Ae culars, testimonials (onalod)),4e a E. 

a Velaro, 2012 Lexington Av.; N. ¥. City. 

« UPERFLUOUS HALR, Madame Wambold's Specific 

'* permanently removes Supertiuous Hair without injuring 

the skin. Send for a circular. Madame Wamboild, 96 
West Springfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
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LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edonia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Marécha) Niel Rose, 
Lundborg’s Perfame, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


Bam f all the 
nieald 1 yaar et ed ne 
or Sees dad sees 4 sad 
‘Address: YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay 8t., New York. 











(B44. POPULAR. STANDARD. RELIABLE. 188s. 
pagan BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
N ‘oRK, Oct, 1844. 

Your UnterroscentSoliner hperiont Lyxx, Mass., Sept. 23, 1883. 
meets my fullest approbation, In I take pleasure in offering my 
| Co ot irritation or acidity of testimony to the valuable 

heartburn and costive- —— most efficient Seltzer A peri- 
ent. I frequently prescribe it, and 
find it completed; answers the 
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A RECORD OF 


pores for w' = 3 % intended.— 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 





TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Regu: stes the bowels, is invaluable in Dy a and Coastipation; removes all the unpleusant effects of 
over-eati Druggists 


ing; is indorsed by Physicians and recommended by 








w= CLUB 


We have made a specialty, since 1877, of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up clubs or purchase Tea and 
Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Sets, Gold Band | 
Sets, Silverware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents | 
eH wpa We do a very large Tea aud Coffee business, | 
ides sending out from 60 to 90 CLuB OrpERS each day. 
Sinver-PLatap Casters as Premiums with $5, $7, and $10 
orders. Wuire Tra-Sere with $10 orders. Decoraten | 
Tea-Sers with $13. GoLp Banp or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 | 
, Or Dinner-Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and | 
& Host of other Premiums. Send us mention | 


this Publication, and we will send you illustrated Prick anp | 


N T 


everywhere. 


The Famous English Custard Powder —Pro- 
duces DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, 
at HALF THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


> ] Sold in Boxes at 18 cents, 
sufficient for 3 pints, and 86 
conts, sufficient for 7 pints. 
A GREAT 
LUXURY. ‘ 
Atrrep Brep & Sons, Birming- 


Inventors & Manufacturers, 5 
ham, England. ANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pu., 
Sole Agents for U.S. A., will mail free, on receipt of address, 





Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 


Premios List, Freight chi average 75 cents per 100 Ibe, | “ Pastry & Swxers,” a littl k taining Praetical 
GREAT LONDON TEA 00.807 Washington | al Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Di 


t, Boston, Mass. 


and Supper Table. 
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ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT. 


For fifteen years they have steadily gained in favor, | 


and, with sales Constantly increasing, have become the 
MUST POPULAR CORSET throughout the United States. 


The‘G” quality is WARRANTED TO WEAR TWICE | 


AS LONG as ordinary Corsets. and testimonials without 
number could be given =e the PERFECT SATISFACTION 
og have @ for a long series of years, 

nit e scores Of patetits Nive Been found worthless, the 
principles of the GLOVE-FITTING have proved inval- 
uable. 


Retaflers ate authorized to refund money, if, on examin- | 


—-, these CORSETS do not prove as represented. 
r sale everywhere. 
e free on application. 


Catalogue 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs., 


70 & 72 WORTH STREET, N. Y. 
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At the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission 
Society has taken advantage of the su- 
Perior Olive Oi made in Palestine to 
support itself by the manufacturo of 
an exceptionally fine Olive Oil Toilet 
Soap, which they ship direct to their 
Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in America as Carmel Soap, con. 
tains no adulteration and is not artificl- 
ally perfumed, depending for popular 
favor on the fact of its absolute purity. 
Oiite ot the emollient properties of 
Olive Oll, it is ‘Gusurpscsed for the 
Totlet and Bath, and superior to all 
¢ pod ree for . —— and Hair. it 
s the on rfee safe Soap for the 
NURSER Pet Tnvalids. " 

If your Sreagtt or grocer does not 
keep it, semd fifteen cents for er 


cake to the importer, A. KLIPSTEIN 
52 Cedar Street, Now York. ‘ 








The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 354/170, and his other ‘styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 

» WORLD. 
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Set of 
worth at revail 800. ; 35g 
Patterns tor Hood le-work ee | 


ae 


Painting, srpaice tter pad Lose ee 

how w do all kinds ot Stamping, 

with A puns Pe price, 
mouth CAT alogue, Wit esigns, price, 
l5c. "Powder, Pad, etc., with which to do the stampin 
worth 35¢.; "EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 40c.; LA oes 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth 1l0c.; 
Cross-Stiteh Patterns, worth 10c.; who’ Roictals prt 
of Embroidery Materials oe Table oy 


te., a ants. 
BOOKS. "6 Cotone + Flowers, new on. 
rr a Wy Genes, 





125 Scrap Book Pictures, . 10 ots. 


125 Transfer Cards, po —. 
25 GEM CHRO 


08, 
4a Or the Ore for THIRTY C ENTS. ba 
H. M. POPE & Co., ‘Montpelier, Vt, Vt. 


SCRAP 
BOOK 





The famous Lablache Face Powder will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of twenty-five two-cent stamps. 
FEN. & CO., French Perfumers, 
68 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


| San py Ditaaisrs. 
fon aa of 25 cents, by 





“WITH THE ODORS OF THE FOREST.” 


THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE SOAP, made po 
| fresh young pine-leaves; a delightful toilet-soup, superior 
to tar-svuap; no rank smell of tar: seften® and stimu- 
intes the skin; makes complexion bright and clear. For 
Sanple-cake—four ounces—mailed, 


ARK & TILFORD, Gene ral Age nts, » Sew Fork. York. 


FOR ELEGANT 
Shape, Health, and Comfort, 
Madame Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


And Skirt Supporter 


takes the lead. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of 
dress, and approved by physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
~ LADY-AGENTS WANTED for the grand new book: “Our 
Famous Women: A History of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 
20 Eminent Laty-Authors. 747 pages. 32 fine engravings, 
Lady agents easily earn £50 to 2100 4 month, sure. Send for 


cireulars, terms, ete. to A, D.Worthington & Co. Hartford, Ct, 
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(DEAKS Soar 


HEFAMOUSENGLISH = 
jae Cometexion SOAP. 


Pm et is next to Godliness, 

e must be cofsidered as 

Re et eae and a 

2 ergyman who recommends 

4 moral things should be willing 

to recommend| Soup) [am 

told that_my commendation of 

(Bears Soupyhas opened for it 

Gnuited States! 

~1’am willing to stand by every word in 

favor.of it that I ever uttered.” A:man 

must be fastidious indeed who is not 
satished ,wjth it. 
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A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION, 


As recommended by the greatest English author 
ity on the Skin, 


PROF. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F, R. 8. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


_. Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
Paxion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
ithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England it is.pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roushnase and Chapping are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and brigh ene and a soft, velvety 
condition imparted and main ed, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 


PEARS SOAP PEAR 


dVOS Savid 


“SOAP 


rs 


PEARS 


Its le and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, Its durability and conseauent economy 
is remarkable. 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
ALU THE LEADING DRUGGISTS’ SELL REARS) SOARE 
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COLGATE & COS 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
PERFUME 

FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 





‘This is the richest, most lasting and refined! 
of all handkerchief perfumes. 
The name and trademark of 
COLGATE & COMPANY ff \ 
ion every bottle assure purchasers 
of superior and uniform quality. 
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PEMTERSON’S (MAGAZINE—OGTOBER, 1886 
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CHAIR-BACKS 




































THE FIRE AT NIGHT. [See the Story, “ Cecil Dare.” ] 
































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. BOY'S CAP, COLLAR, AND OUFF, 





























NEWEST STYLES FOR WALKING-DRESSES. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. 


HAT FOR AUTUMN. JERSEY. 












































E-DRESS. TOQUE. HAT FOR AUIUMS. 


HOUS 





























DESIGN FOR CHAIR-BACK, CUSHION, ETO, WITH DETAIL. 
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BABY’S BOOT: BRAIDING-PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY 
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OPEN THE PEARLY GATE. 


As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 








CLARIBEL, 
Molto espress. 
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1. Drear-i - ly drift the 
2. Life is a wea - ry 


—<— <= 
S marcato. = 














; ll , 
O-ver my life a - gain, 
Time is _s0 dark and. cold, Vain -ly I’ve grasp’d for 


Heav-i- ly in my 

















bos - om, Throbs the migh-ty in O-ver earth’sdrea-ry des - ert, 
sun - beams Shadows are I old, Hearts that I’ve lov’d are faith - less, 
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OPEN THE PEARLY GATE. 


Sa = spgeet ees 2s ==: 


lone - ly an un - Ca - rool Roams my wea - ry spir -_ it 
lips that my own have _ press’d Lie in the tomb’s sad si  ~- lence, 
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Vain - ly seek -i Fear -ful-ly here I’m tread - ing, 
Where I, too, long to Fear-ful-ly here I’m tread - ing, 








NEW STYLE JERSEY JACKET. 























